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0 N the coaſt of Cornwall is 2 ſmall 
village, ſituate on a riſing hill, which 


commands a view of the ſea, A chapel, 


built on the ſummit, 1s its principal 
edifice; thither did the hearts of its 


humble inhabitants repair to invoke the 
mercy of their Creator, and oft did they 
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implore him to protect ſuch of their 


B. friends 
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friends and relations as were expoſed to 


the boiſterous element below it. N or 


was this the only purpoſe to which this 


ſimple building was adapted; frequently 


did its white front borrow aid from the 
moon, and ſerved as a land-mark to the 
diſtreſſed mariners, who were driven 
within its view. 


This village, which I ſhall call Birtland, 
might have been juſtly deſcribed as ſe- 
cluded from the world. No proud lord 
uſurped its happy domain. No legal 
plunderer attended to ſettle thoſe trifling 
difterences between man and man, which, 


without ſuch interference, might be ſoon 


adjuſted ; but which, when applied, fre- 
quently proves worſe than the evil. At 
Birtland, the age of primitive innocence 
ſtill exiſted; at Birtland, all was union 
and perfect tranquillity. 


Within two miles of this happy village 
ſtood an ancient caſtle, formerly the reſi- 


dence of the houſe of Haſtings. Many 
were the illuſtrious Earls of Huntingdon 


who Iliad drawn their firſt and laſt breath 
of 
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of life within its then peaceful walls. 
Every heir of that diſtinguiſhed title had 
ſignalized himſelf by deeds of unbounded 
munilicence. They were as remarkable 
for their benevolence and hoſpitality, as 
the courtiers of the preſent age are for 
their arrogance and boundleſs ambition. 
At THEIR door, never was the tale of - 
woe rejected, nor did a petitioner crave 
in vain. The wealthy and the indigent 
were equally unknown ; and the hearts 
and purſes of theſe noble lords were ever 
open to the tears of the unhappy, To 
obtain their protection, it was neceſſary 
Eh only to ſolicit it; for no guiletul wan- 
derer ever bent his way to the happy 


. but retired caſtle of Ledſtone. 

Fs 

: Many centuries had paſled in this ſtate 

1 of bliſs, when time, which is ever work- 
ing miracles, (hitherto fatal to mankind!) 
ſtretched the cloud of fate over this hum- 

C ble corner of England. The /aft Earl of 

[= Huntingdon ated. His generoſity had 

y over-reached his power, and his eſtates 

n were involved. That of Ledſtone was 

ch an object of too much importance to be 


of} | B2 abandoned 
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abandoned by the rapactous-creditors ; it 
was therefore agreed that it ſhould be put 
up to ſale, and parted with by * 


auction. 


A gentleman, the ſon of a wealthy 


merchant in the city, was the higheſt 


bidder, and to him was that property 
conſigned. He was a young man, not 
poſſeſſed of very ſhining abilities, who 
had been educated at Weltminſer-ichool, 
and was thence ſent to Oxford. But 
ſtudy was ill adapted to his taſte ; he left 
both theſe places in diſguſt, and prevailed 
(bur not without difficulty) on his father, 
to ſuffer-him to paſs two or three years 
on the continent, by way of giving a 
finiſh to his education. 


It was ſoon after his return to England, 
that he determined to marry, but he had 
frequently the mortification to find his 


propoſals rejected. Money was no ob- 


ject to him, as he was ſure to inherit, 
on the death of his father, a conſide- 
rable fortune; but he wiſhed to enno- 


ble his name, hitherto beſt known upon 


Change, 
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Change, and was at length fortunate 
enough to ſucceed in his addreſſes, with 
the only daughter of a new. created Iriſh 
peer, who had been ſucceſsful in his 
claim to the title of his anceſtors, and 
whoſe greateſt advantage was her title, 


It was ſoon after this marriage took 
place, that he becanie the purchaſer of 
| Ledſtone, which he knew only by re- 
port, having never viſited the Weſt of 
England. In London, Lady Jane was 
equally a ſtranger. She had paſled her 
life in Dublin, but remained unnoticed- 
there until her father was created an Earl. 
They ſet out for London too ſoon after- 

wards for her to fix her choice among 
her old acquaintance, who were many 
of them at length become her new ad- 
mirers. . 


Mr. Janies Martindale was the firſt 
monied man who ſolicited the hand of 
Lady Jane; and to his fortune, more 

than to himſelf, was the immediately 2 
devoted. 3 
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CH A P. II. 


M R. Martindale hired a xt fur- 
niſhed houſe in the vicinity of Portman— 
Square; and on the fourth of June, juſt 
ſive weeks after her marriage, Lady Jane 
Martindale was preſented at St. James's. 
Her perſon was rather handſome than 
otherwiſe, and it was on this occaſion 
decorated with all the paraphernalia of 
birth- day magnificence. To be admired, 
it was neceſſary only that ſhe ſhould be 
ſeen; and to her, the knee of adulation 
was ſoon bent. 'The Earl of C——, on 
whom the fetters of matrimony ſat 
lightly, was her devoted flave for the 
evening; and her eyes received an addi- 
tional portion of brilliancy, 3 her con- 
queſts became multiplicd, 


In Mr. Martindale's boſom very diſſer- 
ent were the ſenſations which aroſe on 
that occaſion. Ile gazed on the beauties 
of his wife, and his vanity was flattered 
by their effect ; but his heart trembled 

. | as 


„ 
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as. he viewed her, and the pangs of jea- 
louſy racked his ſoul. He endeavoured 
to appear regardleſs of the admiration he 
ſaw laviſhed on her; but by degrees he 
drew nearer to the door of the antc- 
chamber, and there waited with anxiety 

the hour of twelve, at which time his 
ſervants and equipage were ordered to 
attend. 


Ass ſoon as their arrival was announced, 
Mr. Martindale hurried Lady Jane out of 
the room, and attempted to put on her 
cloak, which a footman had given into 
his hands. But Lord C—— difputcd 
with him this office, and the rules of. 
good breeding obliged the huſband to 
relinquiſh it, Yet he could not avoid 
perceiving a fignificant look, and a 
ſqueeze of the hand, which each beſtowed 
on the other, as Lord C—— handed 
Lady Jane to her carriage; and this was, 
to a weak mind, almoſt proof poſitive 
of their guilt. But in this idea he was 
wholly miſtaken ; Lord C — had not 
entertained an idea beyond the amuſe- 
ment of the preſent hour, and Lady Jane 
ſaw 
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ſaw nothing in the emaciated peer that 
could poſſibly turn her thoughts towards 
him on the ſucceeding one. 


The Kinde now Arie when every 


faſhionable family prepared to leave town. - 


Lady Jane had already made the acqui- 
ſition of numberleſs acquaintance, but 
her heart had not ſelected a friend. It 
Was almoſt a matter of indifference to her 
whither ſhe went, and to her huſband's 


inclinations the appeared willing to ac 
cede. 


Mr. Martindale's determination was 
to go to Ledſtone; but when ſhe heard 
of its ſecluſion, her heart recoiled at the 
idea, and ſhe requeſted his approbation 
of a prior excurſion to Weymouth or 
Brighthelmſtone. He became however 
abſolute in his intentions; and as her 
father had immediately after her marriage 
returned to Ireland, it became neceſſary 
for her to draw ſome one over to her 
intereſts; neceſſity, rather than choice, 
directed her to old Mr. Martindale. He 
Was exactly calculated for ſuch an em- 
ployment. 
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 ployment. He had been in his younger 
days a general admirer of pretty women, 
and the charms of his new daughter. in- 
law loſt nothing in his opinion. He per- 
fectly agreed with her, that to tranſplant 
a large eſtabliſhment into the deſerts of 
Cornwall, would be attended with a 
heavy expence, beſides the probability 
that exiſted of their diſliking the ſitua- 
tion, and ſpeedily returning. Lady Jane 
and the old gentleman had many conver- 
ſations on the ſubject, and agreed to 
expoſtulate warmly with Mr. Martindale, 
whom however they had the mortification 
to find inexorable. All they could obtain 
was a few days delay, and a promiſe. 
that their ſtay in the country ſhould not 
exceed ſix months. Cs 


Bs CH AP. 
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CH A F. II. 


1 N a few days, part of Mr. Martindale's 
retinue fet forward on their journey into 
the Weſt. Theſe, conſiſted of her Lady- 
_ thip's underwoman, who was, during 
this ſummer campaign, to act alſo in the 
capacity of houſe-keeper ;—a French 
valet; —a French cook;—a running foot- 
man,; and three or four more. Every 
thing was there in readineſs for the recep- 
tion of theſe noble and novel gueſts; 
for the caſtle was inhabited by an old 
ſteward and his family, whom the late 
Earl of Huntingdon had ſtationed in it; 
and as they had never received notice to 
quit the premiſſes, they ſtill enjoyed, in 
ſome of the rooms at the end of it, 
peaceable and quiet poſſeſſion. 


= When theſe imitators of greatneſs 
| paſſed through the village of Birtland, 
they were ſtruck with the appearance of 
its humble inhabitants; who, miſtaking 
them for thezr ſuperiors, crowded forth 
| ; to 


to bid them welcome. The bells, though 
few in number, echoed theſe warm 
palaudits of the heart; and every tenant, 


with uplifted eyes, prayed Heaven to 
bleſs them! _ 


Stunned with applauſes for which they 

were unprepared, and which they did 
not rightly comprehend, they anſwered 
only by a loud laugh; and arriving at 
the caſtle, where they ſoon made them 
ſelves known, were received with humble 


civility by the worthy ſteward, his wife, 
and daughter. | 


Mrs. Drapery could not help ſhudder- 
ing as ſhe paſſed through the ſpacious 
hall which led to the inhabited part of 
the caſtle. The maſly door cloſed with 
a tremendous noiſe; it reſounded through 
the vaulted roof, and petrified her with 
horror. On the high arched windows of 
Painted glaſs, were handed down to 
poſterity the emblazoned arms of the 
newly expired title of Huntingdon; and 
the unwieldy armour which had formerly 
defended the lives of its illuſtrious 
ES wearers, 
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wearers, now hanging up and neglected, 
borrowed a faint light from the feeble 
glimmerings of the moon, ſcarcely ſeen 


enough to be obſerved through the wy 
_ caſement, 


She requeſted to be ſhewn to the apart- 
ment allotted her, where ſhe gave orders 
that her fellow-travellers ſhould attend. 
She expreſſed to them the greateſt diſguſt 
at every thing ſhe ſaw, and the. utter 
impoſſibility there was of her being ever 
able to accuſtom herſelf among ſuch 
Hottentots. “ She was ſure,” ſhe ſaid, 
©: that all Mr. Martindale's money would 
be but a poor compenſation, if Lady 
jane was to linger away the beſt part 
of her life in ſuch an odious retirement. 

„She wondered how he could think of 
bringing an Earl's daughter to ſuch a 
horrible diſtance from every thing alive. 
„For HER part, ſhe was ſure sHE could 
< not ſtay there, and ſhe hoped to find 
that her Lady Nn ſoon be of che 
88 lame opinion.“ 


In 
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In leſs than a week, Lady Jane and 
Mr. Martindale arrived at Ledſtone. 
When the loquacious Mrs. Drapery ſaw 
the butler (to whom ſhe was by no means 
averſe), ſhe aſſured him, that if ſhe had 
not been certain of His coming down, 
ſhe could not have prevailed on herſelf 
to remain there a day after ſhe had deli- 
vered up her charge to her Lady; for 
that the place was a deſert, and the 
evening winds were ſo rough, that ſne 
already found her conſtitution DAMAGED 
by them; and it was become abſolutely 


ry neceſſary for her to return to London, 


were it only for the benefit of: her 
health. 


Lady Jane and Mr. Martindale, who 
ſaw nothing in their new habitation 
otherwiſe than they had expected to find 
it, paſled ſeveral days in viſiting the caſtle 
and its environs. Lady Jane was parti- 
cularly attentive to the narrations of the 
old ſteward, who not unfrequently rub- 
bed his hand acroſs his eyes, as he dwelt 
on the praiſes of his late-loved Lord. 
In a ſmall cloſet adjoining the hall, of 

which 
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which he had entreated to keep the key, 
he was wont to review and admure the 
tattered robes in which Henry third Earl 
of Huntingdon fat in judgment on the 
trial of the charming and unfortunate 
Mary Queen of Scots. Theſe he ſhewed | 
Lady Jane, lamenting ſorely the day, 
that, in depriving the county of its FIRST 
_ ornament, robbed iu of his beſt friend 
—H1S ONLY BENEFACTOR, 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. IV. 


TI E mind of Lady Jane was by 
nature ſuſceptible of tender ſentiments, 
and of ſoft impreſſions; yet her heart 
was as unconſcious of their primitive 
ſource, as of their ſubſequent conſe- 
quence; and ſhe had hitherto beheld 

every one with general indifference. She 

| however poſſeſſed an immoderate degree 
of pride and oſtentation, and was emu- 
lous to outvie all who dared aſpire to 
equality with her; aſſuming a forbidding 
air of loftineſs, which often offended the 
ſocieties ſhe lived in. But, over. ruled at 
length by the recollection of the more 
_ exemplary conduct of ſome of the amia- 
ble part of her female acquaintance in 
London, and elſewhere, ſhe in ſome 
meaſure conquered that diſagreeable 
HAUTEUR; and the tender and growing 
impulſe of nature beginning to inſpire 
her with ideas more conſonant to the 
texture of her diſpoſition, ſhe became 
e, 
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thoughtful, and rather melancholy ; 


deriving her chief pleaſure from wander- 
ing in unfrequented paths, and exploring 
and forcing tracks through the mazy and 


moſt intricate parts of the foreſt, which 
lay at a ſmall diſtance from the park. 


In one of theſe ſolitary perambulations, 


chance had directed her ſteps to the ruins 


of a very ancient, and once capacious 
tower, ſituate on the ſummit of a ſtu- 


pendous cliff. Thence ſhe could obſerve, 
with the help of a ſmall teleſcope which 
ſhe carried in her pocket, the various 


objects which the ocean continually pre- 
ſented to her view, and which with their 


novelty and variety together, became 


every day more pleaſing and intereſting 
to her fancy. 


Mr. Martindale roſe one morning early 
in the month of September, before his 
uſual hour, to take the diverſion of 


ſhooting; his game-keeper having ap- 


prized him the preceding evening of a 
covey of partridges which frequented a 
wheat-ſtubble near a pleaſure- — ad- 

joining 
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joining the park; not that Mr. Martin- 

dale diſcovered any more enjoyment in 

the purſuit of rural pleaſures, than did 

his lady; but his time hanging rather 

heavy on his hands, and as ſhe did not 

permit him to beguile any part of it in 

aſſociating with thoſe whom her own 

choice had not approved, and pointed 

out as proper companions for him, he 

was obliged to ſeek amuſement in queſt 
of pleaſures which nature had not given 
him either taſte or inclination to enjoy. 


Lady Jane had riſen at her uſual hour, 
and was preparing for breakfaſt, when 
Mr. Martindale tired of his viſionary 
ſcheme of pleaſure, returned heartily 
fatigued in the purſuit of it. / 


The moment they had enjoyed their 
early repaſt, Lady Jane with eager ſteps 
precipitately bent her way to her much- 
tavoured ſpot ; which ſhe had no ſooner 
aſcended, than ſhe inſtantly diſcovered 
through her glaſs a ſmall boat making 
for the ſhore; and excited by curioſity, 

ſhe advanced with deliberate attention 
. _ down 
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down the ſandy beach, towards the edge 
of the water. As the boat approached 
nearer her view, ſhe thought ſhe 
perceived in it five perſons, together 
with ſome caſks which they had ſtowed, 
and piled up in a regular pyramid, in 
the ſtern of their little bark. The tide | 
having recently laved, and now retired 
from, its beachy limits, had cauſed the 
ſand under foot to be exceedingly wet; 
and what would have wonderfully | 
terrified Lady Jane at any other time, 
and on any other occaſion, now ſtimu- 
hated her boldly to venture on; and ſhe. 
walked, or rather waded, almoſt knee- 
deep in the briny ocean, till ſhe came 
within reach of the floating objects 
which ſhe had firſt diſcovered; but 
having left her glaſs within the tower, 
ſhe could ſcarcely diſtinguiſh of what ſex 


or age the perſons were, until they ap- 
proached n nearer. 


1 They were ſoon ſecurely landed in a 
place where ſhe had not been accuſtomed 
to meet with human beings (ſhe having 
dedicated this deſerted ſpot to ſolitude, 


and 
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and her own reſlections); and the unex- 
pected ſight our mariners experienced of 
a beautiful and clegant female, who 


ſeemed to be Joſt in aſtomiſhment, could 
not fail to excite in them an equal degree 


of ſurpriſe. After ſome little converſa- 
tion, they requeſted to be informed of 
the neareſt town, or village; having 
come, they ſaid, on ſhore for the pur- 
poſe of procuring freſh water for their 


veſſel, a ſmall brig, bound from Greenock 


to London, which lay at anchor at 
the diſtance of about two leagues. 


The perſon who chiefly addreſſed 


himſelf to Lady Jane, appeared to be a 


military man, about fifty years of age. 
He had a complacency of manner which 
indicated the gentleman ; his counte- 
nance beaming that ineffable ſweetneſs 


which generally beſpeaks the mind at 
_ eaſe. 'This gentleman introduced to her 


his friend who accompanied him (the 


other three were ſailors, buſily employed 


in laſhing the boat to the remains of 
what had formerly been a light-houſe). 


The dreſs of the latter, who was many 


years 
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years younger, denoted him a High- 
lander; and the gracefulneſs of his mein 
inflavitly caught the attention of Lady 
Jane.“ She invited them both to the 
caſtle, and promiſed to ſend ſervants 
thence to render their men and boat every 
aſſiſtance their ſituation required. 


This propoſal they thankfully accepted; 
and inwardly congratulated themſelves 
on the novel and ſtrange adventure with 
which chance had ſo far favoured them. 
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CH AP. V. 


O N their arrrival at the caſtle refreſh- 
ments of every kind were by Lady Jane's 
order ſet before her gueſts. She enquir- 
ed for Mr. Martindale, but was informed 
by the butler that he was gone out on 
horſeback, and had left orders to tell 
her ladyſhip that he ſhould return to 
dinner by five, She apologized for his 
abſence, and entreated them to relinquiſh 
all idea of going back to their veſſel 
with the evening's tide ; obſerving, that 
the days were now ſhort and clouded— 
the nights long and dark ; and ſhe far- 
ther alleged, that their ignorance of the 
coalt might lead them into unavoidable 
difficulties, and imminent dangers, 
which ſhe would by no means adviſe 
them to encounter, and which would 
diminiſh with the return of day-light. 
She inwardly wiſhed (but from what 
- cauſe ſhe knew not) that Mr. Martindale 
| ſhould ſee them, and approve what ſhe 
had done, She felt eager to juſtify her 


conduct 
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conduct to him, perhaps from a conſci- 
ouſneſs of ſelf. created uneaſineſs ſhe had 
never before experienced. Her flutter- 
ing heart beat high with a deſire of ſhe 
knew not what; and her faltering 


tongue ſeemed almoſt deprived of utter- 
ance, as her eyes involuntarily and con- 


ſtantly met thoſe of the young and ac- 
compliſhed Caledonian. She wiſhed, 


1he ſaid, to, detain them till Mr. Martin- 


dale's return; and even when he did re- 
turn, the feared the day would be too 


far ſpent for them to hazard with ſafety 
the attempt of regaining their ſhip ;— 


ſhe at laſt hinted to the elder gentleman, 
who ſeemed anxious to depart, the kind 
of impropriety there would be in their 
going away without ſecing him. This 
objection had tuflicient force, to counter- 


balance, in their minds, every other. 


Having drawn from them a promiſe 
ſhe too ardently wiſhed, ſhe requeſted 
their attendance in the park and gar dens, 
whither they cheerfully conſented to 
accompany her, In one of the walks ſhe 
perceived by accident that her dreſs had 
materially 
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| materially ſuffered from her excurſion on 
the ſands; ſhe then left her viſitors to 


the care of the gardener, whom ſhe 
directed to point out to them every 


object worthy their attention, and pro- 


ceeded to the caſtle to change her clothes; 
deſiring the gardener to re- conduct the 
gentlemen there, as ſoon as their curi. 
olity had been ſufſiciently gratified. 


On her ladyſhip s return ſhe retired 


to her apartment, and ordered her wo- 
man's attendance there. The article of 


dreſs, which had been neglected ſince 
her ſecluſion in the country, as a matter 
of indifference, now became an object of 
importance. Mrs. Drapery was one of 


thoſe accommodating abigails who are 


ever ready to flatter and encourage the 


follies and vices of their employers, and 
ſhe neglected nothing on the preſent oc- 


caſion to adorn the perſon of her lady; 
ſignificantly adding, © With what 


* pleaſure her maſter would behold her 
0 ladyſhip at his return home, look- 


“ing once more LIKE HERSELF !”? 


Before 
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Before the etiquette of dreſs was 


finally adjuſted, Mr. Martindale entered 


the room ſomewhat abruptly ; having 
been informed by the ſervants of his 
new viſitors, and wiſhing, previous to his 
ſeeing them, to know of Lady Jane who 
they were, and what were the motives 
that had thus induced them to take up 
their reſidence in his houſe. 


Lady Jane briefly related to her huſ- 


band each circumſtance; contenting 


herſelf with obſerving, that although ſhe 
had not enquired their names, ſhe was 
ſure, from the little ſhe had ſeen of them, 


that they were perſons of no inferior 
rank: ſhe juſtly remarked that the laws 


of hoſpitality were of themſelves ſuffi- 
cient to juſtify the haſty zeal with which 
ſhe had preſſed them to wait his return. 


Mr. Martindale coincided with her opi- 


nion, and left her to do honour to his 
gueſts. 
As ſoon as he was gone, Mrs. Dra- 
pery, finding herſelf emboldened by her 
lady's viſible embarraſſment (Which to- 
mo 
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-pether with the attention to her dreſs 
had not eſcaped her), begged pardon for 
informing her ladyſhip, that ſhe knew 


perfectly well who the gentlemen were, 
having enquired of the ſailors; who had 


ſatisfied her in every reſpect. They were 


both, ſhe ſaid, Scots. The old gentle- 


man, whoſe name was Stuart, had been 
many years Colonel of the Mountaineers ; 


but had retired from the ſervice about. 
two years. His lady was lately dead, 


and the loſs of her had taken ſuch an 


effect on his mind; that he had reſolved 
'to travel; and a ſea voyage had ben par- 


ticularly recommended to him, as being 


the moſt likely to recruit both his ſpirits 


and his health. The young gentleman, 


whoſe name was Glencairn, was diſtantly 


related to the deceaſed Mrs. Stuart, who 
had one only child, a daughter, now edu- 
rating ina convent at Calais, She was 
to come over on their arrival in London, 
and to return with them. Mrs. Drapery 
indeed FANCIED, but it was only her 


own conjecture, that the Colonel had 


thoughts of uniting the young couple; 
as the young gentleman had no other 
C reaſox 
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reaſon * for coming over, than that of 
keeping the Colonel company ; and of 


returning with him to Scotland, as ſoon 


as Miſs Stuart ſhould have joined them. 


Lady Jane was not ſo regardleſs as ſhe 
appeared to be of the information given 
by her officious waiting-woman: She, 
however, aſſumed an air of compoſure 


ſhe was doomed never more to feel, and 
with haſty eps yy the gentlemen 
below. | 
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CHAP. V.. 


COLONEL Stuart had been in the 
mean time equally communicative to 
Mr. Martindale; he had conſidered it as 
incumbent on him to introduce himſelf 
and friend to his acquaintance. Mr. 
Martindale, ſoon after Lady Jane's ap- 
pearance, retired to his dreſſing- room, 
whence he ſent to requeſt her attendance 
for a few minutes; when he informed 
her, that ſhe was not miſtaken in the 
favourable opi nion ſhe had entertained 
of the ſtrangers; and proceeded to tell 
- her all with which Colonel Stuart had 
made him acquainted. She did not think 
it neceſſary to mention to him the con- 
'verſation ſhe had held with her maid; 
but pretended to liſten with curioſity to 
what he related; which differed in no- 
thing more than his ſilegce on the ſubject 
of Miſs Stuart, who ſhe naturally con- 

dluded had not been mentioned. 
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Lady Jane. returned to the faloon, 
where ſhe ſurpriſed: Glencairn drawing 
ſounds of ſweeteſt. melody from Mr, 
Martindale's flute, which lay on the table. 
He laid it down when ſhe appeared, but 
by her deſire took it up again, and play- 
ed once more, at Colonel Stuart's requeſt, 


I wiſh I was where Helen lies! 


in a manner ſo peculiarly his own, that 

: Lady Jane, for the firſt time in her life, 
felt the power of muſic over a ſuſcepti- 
ble mind. She was at that moment alive 
to the moſt tender ſenſations ; her ſoul 
vibrated to the touch, and ſhe felt a pang 
of exquilite enthuſiaſm. 


—— He ceaſed ;—and her eyes more 
expreſſive than her tongue, ſolicited 
his continuance, He ſmiled conſent, 
and then played 1 


Abſence ne'er ſhall alter me. 


The words ſunk deep into her heart ; 
her fine eyes gliſtened and ſhe had but 
8 | juſt 
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time to turn them on Colonel Stuart, as: 
Mr. Martindale entered the room. 


© 
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The converſation became general, and 
dinner was announced. It was a domel- - 
tic party, and Lady Jane being without 
a female friend, had no excuſe to leave 
the room when it was over. Mr. Mar- 
tindale and the Colonel entered into a 
long converſation ; and the old warrior 
ſeeming for a moment to forget his 
griefs, gloried as he recounted his former 
exploits. „„ 
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Tea, and leſs intereſting airs on the 
flute beguiled the remainder of the- 
evening; and an early ſupper was or- 
dered, as our vifitors were under the 
neceſlity of departing by day-break. 
Lady Jane gave orders that coffee ſhould 
be prepared for them, and after an 
hour or two paſſed in ſocial. delight, 
they reciprocally bade adieu. 


The Colonel expreſſed to Mr. Martin- 
dale his wh ob meeting with him in 
town; but ſaid that as he might not be 

C3 appriſed 
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_ appriſed of the time when the Ledſtone 
tamily arrived there; and as he was 1g- 
norant alſo in what part of it he ſhould. 
fix his ſhort abode, he begged of Mr. 
Martindale to take the trouble to enquire 
after him at the Ducheſs of G—---'s in 
St. James's Square, who would be. able 
to aſcertain whether he ſtill remained an 
inhabitant of London, or was returned 
(which was more likely) to the ſequeſ- 
tered mountains: of Scotland. 


Lady Jane had no ſooner retired into 
her dreſſing- room, than ſhe gave orders 
to Mrs. Drapery (who, as I before ob- 
ſerved, now acted in the double capacity 
of her woman and houſe-keeper) to rite 
at a very early hour, that nothing might 
be wanting to complete the elegant hoſ- 
pitality the. ſtrangers had experienced at 
Ledſtone. She retired to bed, but did 
ſhe retire to reſt ?---Ah, no l- -The image 
of Glencairn was before. her ; ſhe pre- 
tended drowſineſs, and in ſecret ſilence 
wept her cares to ſleep. Mr. Martindale, 
fatigued by the exerciſe and events of 
the day, and unconſcious of. the. thorns 
| 5 of 
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of diſcontent which invincible LOVE had 
ſtrewed over his wife's pillow, 
Snor'd out the watch of night. 

Lady Jane liſtened at day-break, but 
ſhe heard nothing. All was huſhed in 
profound ſilence. They had departed an 
hour before their appointed time: but 
they had not eſcaped the anxious vigi- 
lance of Mrs. Drapery ; who fearful of of- 
fending her lady by not ſeeing them, 
and fearful alſo, of her own weakneſs 
ſhould ſhe truſt herſelf to ſleep, had pre- 
vailed on her friend the butler to paſs the 
intermediate time with her in the houſe- 
| Keeper's room, over a comfortable bottle 
of madeira, which he was to provide from 
the cellar as foon as the- family was re- 
tired to reſt. 

Mrs. Drapery, though a keen woman, 
was by no means deſtitute of female 
weakneſs ; ſhe repoſed an implicit confi- 
dence in the butler, and at once inform- 
ed him of her ſuſpicions relative to her 
lady, and the young gentleman; who 
(ſhe muſt obſerve) was of a figure to 
TR any lady's heart. She did not 

05 : know . 


* 
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know (or had not ſenfe enough to find? 
out) that Mr. Oldſon, the butler, was. 
warmly in his maſter's intereſt; not 
from any raſh confidence that hitherto 
inſenſible maſter had repoſed in him, but 
from a ſenſe of the Tucrative place he 
enjoyed. Mr. Oldſon therefore made 
few comments on her obſervations, but 
treaſured up in l: is mind every circum- 
ſtance that might lead hereafter to a 
farther aſcendancy over Mr. Martindale; 
as he had already prevailed on him in 
many trivial occurrences, which had 
turned out in the end to his own ad- 
vantage. . 


Soon after the bottle of madeira was 
exhauſted, Mrs. Drapery told him ſhe 
heard a noiſe; but ſhe ſuppoſed it to be 
too early for the ſtrangers to be thinking 
of their departure. She however liſten- 
ed, and heard it repeated; it was, ſhe 
fd, the ſound of feet gently moving 
down the great ſtair-caſe. Mr. Oldſon 
liſtened, but heard nothing. Mrs. Dra- 
pery ſtill perſiſted that ſhe pip hear a- 
Noiſe ; and as ſhe had encouraged the idea 
| of 
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— bn haunting the caſtle, ſhe requelt- 
ed Mr. Oldſon to accompany her up the 
Nair-caſe leading from her room; at the 
top of which they ſaw our five travellers 
ready to depart. Mrs. Drapery's eyes 
inſtantly fixed on thoſe of Glencairn ; 3 
who anſwered them by a ſign that he had 
ſomething to communicate. It was eaſy 
for her to turn Mr. Oldſon's attention to 
the other, while ſhe privately received 
from his hands a guinea, and a Jp of 
paper carefully folded and ſealed. Theſe 
ſhe immediately conveyed to her pocket, 
while Mr. Oldſon was making his bow 
to the Colonel, in acknowledgment of 
what he had from a very different motive 
conveyed to him. . 


Mrs. Drapery and Mr. Oldſon ſaw the 
travellers depart, and then retired to their 
reſpective rooms. The former cautioully 
placed her pockets under her head, as 
fearful that her ſecret ſhould be diſcover- 
ed, and by that means the confidence of 
her lady be loſt for ever. 


Cx. CHAP. 
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CHAP. vn. 


e 1 T was not difficult for Mrs. Drapery 
to underſtand the uſe it was intended 
ſhe ſhonld make of both the objects ſhe. 
had received ; yet ſhe was not ſufficiently 
_ miſtreſs of her lady's thoughts to hazard 
a forward avowal of her conduct in re- 
ceiving them. When ſhe attended Lady _ 
Jane in the morning, ſhe could not avoid 
perceiving that ſhe had been in tears; 
and ſhe preſumed to enquire with evi- 
dent ſymptoms of affection, if her /ady- | 
| ſhip was unwell: ? At this unexpected 
queſtion, Lady Jane gave vent to her 
full heart, and ſtrove not to conceal 
her emotion. She imprudently leaned 
on her woman's boſom, and, in apparent 
agony, aſked whether the gentlemen were 
gone, and if ſhe had ſeen them? Mrs. 
Drapery told her that they were; and 
that ſhe had atttended them according 
to her ladyſhip's. order. She drew by 
Uegrees the letter out of her pocket, and 


entreated her ladyſhip' s pardon for the 
Rory 
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liberty ſhe took in offering it to her 
- peruſal. She aſſured her that ſhe had 
no time to return it after it had been 
put into her hands; and that pity for 
the poor young gentleman's ſorrow at 
his departure had afterwards induced her 
to ſecrete it, until ſhe might ſee him again. 


Lady Jane took the letter with ſeem- - 
ing reluctance, and found it to contain 
the — words: 


6 BE not offended; Madam, at the 
_ © preſumption of a ſtranger, who till he 
„ ſaw you, never dreamt of love. His 
« profound feſpect for your name and 
character will condema: him to 
« miſery and future ſilence; and he 
* would not have hazarded this liberty; 
% had he not read in your eyes an ex- 
<« preflion of tenderneſs, which they 
6 have too ſurely, and probably too 
*“ fatally, conveyed to the En. 
„ heart of 


ww 


. 


« EDWARD Grandin” 5 


Lady 
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Lady. Jane trembled as ſhe read the 
letter, which ſhe immediately conveyed 
into her pocket, and Mrs, Drapery de. 
lighted in the ſucceſs of her undertaking ; 
for although ſhe felt that cuſtom, and the 
laws of decency, would require that ſhe 
| ſhould maintain her place as a ſervile de- 
pendant, ſhe from this moment conſi- 
dered herſelf the boſom friend of her- 
lady; and exulting in what had paſſed. 
began to ſuppoſe herſelf the appointed 
and convenient confidante of every fu- 
ture action of lier life. 


From this unhappy period, ſhe began: 
to exert the influenee ſhe had obtained 
over the mind of her hitherto ſpotleſs 
lady; and availing herſelf of an advant- 
age common to low minds, did not fail 
'NOW AND THEN to remind her, by a gen. 
tle hint, that ſhe-was in her power; 
Lady Jane's youth, and ignorance of the 
world, induced her to be ſilent where ſhe 
might have been allowed to complain; 
but her timid ſoul was apprehenſive of 
the injurious conſtruction her. huſband. 
might put. on the adventure, and ſhe 
reſolved. 
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reſolved to ſuffer in ſilence. She had no 
wiſh, no intention to deceive him; yet 
ſhe ſighed as ſhe reflected on the merits 
of Glencairn, whom ſhe deſpaired of 
ſeeing more. | 
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We will now return to our mariners. 
They had a tedious and rather perilous 
paſſage to: London, where they landed in 
three weeks. Colonel Stuart's firſt care 
was to diſpatch a: meſſenger to a mercan- 
tile houſe in the city, whither his letters 
were addreſſed. He received one from 
Miſs Stuart, earneſtly requeſting him to 
go to her. She informed him that her 
health had been for ſome months gra "> 
dually declining; but that ſhe had - 
hitherto avoided nntioning that circum- 
ſtance to him, waiting till ſhe: heard of 
his arrival in London; alledging, that 
ſhe was ſufficiently acquainted with his 
feelings, to be convinced that had he 
known her ſituation ſooner, he would 
have haſtened his journey from Scotland, 
probably to the prejudice both of his 
health and convenience. 


Colonel 
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Colonel Stuart had not ſeen his daugh- 
ter ſince her mother's death, as. ſhe. had 
been near four years at Calais. He ſpoke 
of her ſeldom; but his thoughts often 
dwelt with rapture on the idea of once 
more folding his treaſure to his heart, 
and retracing in her growing features 
the reſemblance of his loſt. and lamented 
wife! Alas! what were the ſenſations 
he experienced at the peruſal of her fatal 
letter! It was a deep ſtab to his wound- 

ed mind, and it became neceſſary. for him 
to call religion and reaſon to his aid, to 
prevent him from immediately * 
under.the weight 5 


All that friendſhip could fuggeſt-—all 
| that the moſt tender. ſympathy could in- 
vent, were on this trying occaſion warmly 
exerted by the amiable Glencairn to- 
wards his unhappy friend. He urged 
the poſſibility of Miſs Stuart's being too 
eaſily alarmed about herſelf; that the 
melancholy inſeparable from a monaſtic 
life had probably induced her to give 
way to ideas which derived their prin- 
cipal origin from her ſecluſion ;---rhat 
| the 
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the moſt effectual means to be employed 5 


towards promoting her recovery, were 
to amuſe her mind; which had ſcarcely 
begun to unfold itlelf, ere the event of 
her mother's death, and her father's ſub- 
ſequent correſpondence, ſtamped an im- 
preſſton on it, that time, and a more 
ſuitable way of life, would be (in his 
opinion) alone capable to efface. 


The voice of - confolation inſenſibly 
gained upon the Colonel; his misfortunes 
grew lighter as he liſtened to the advice 
of his friend; his heart in a few hours 
_ recovered in ſome meaſure its former 
ſerenity; and inſtead-of waſting time in 
deploring the evil that threatened him, 


| he endeavoured to avert it by haſtening 


to join and cheriſh her, who, {ſince the 
death of his wife, ſeemed doubly entitled 
to his care and protection. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP; VII. 


N OTHING material occurred during: 
their journey to Calais; but Glencairn, 
to whom every object was new, Was 
furpriſed at the different ſcenes that pre- 
ſented themſelves. Often, however, 
did his imagination retrace the image of 
Lady Jane Martindale; ſhe was the firſt 
woman he had ever beheld with emotion, 
and her expreſſive looks had taught him 
to believe that he was not indifferent to 
her. He lamented both the cauſe and 
its effect, that had, by preventing their 
continuing in London, deprived him of 
being preſented at the Ducheſs of 
G——'s, where he could obtain the only 
.chance of the Colonel's hearing of, or. 
ſeeing Mr. Martindale. But theſe reflec - 
tions he was obliged to conceal; they 
remained with his ſecret buried in his 
Heart, and he was under too many obli- 
gations to the Colonel not to endeavour 
(at.leaſt) to ſuppreſs them, 


When 
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When they landed at Calais, and had 
reached Monſiur Deſſin's hotel there, 
Colonel Stuart found himſelf fatigued 
and agitated by his journey. He requeſted 
Glencairn to go immediately to the con- 
vent, with a note from him to the ſupe- 
rior, deſiring her to ſend Miſs Stuart, 
with the bearer, his friend. Glencairn 
had formerly ſeen her; but it was during 
thoſe days of infancy on either ſide, that 
had left but few traces behind them. 
He delivered his letter at the gate of the 
conveut, and was conducted to the 
parlour, on one fide of which, was a 
large grate; and" on the other fide, a 
curtain that was drawn. In a few mi- 
nutes it was removed, and preſented to 
his view a. form that nature had taken 
pride in adorning. 


Miſs Stuart (for it was herſelf) was the 
moſt finiſhed picture of human perfection. 
She raiſed her blue eyes as he addreſſed 
her, and politely requeſting him to wait 
a few minutes, diſappeared to put herſelf 
in readineſs to accompany him. i 
She 
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She ſoon. rejoined him in the parlour, 
and-they proceeded on foot to the hotel. 
She accepted his arm, and he perceived 
with extreme ſorrow that ſhe had ſcarcely 
ſufficient ſtrength to proceed. Yet ſhe 
did not once complain, but paſſed the 
ſhort time in making a thouſand tender 
enquiries about her father. 


The meeting between them was highly 
affecting; they. were equally ſenſible of 
the changes each other's looks had expe- 

rienced, yet neither dared to acknow- 

tedge that they, perceived any alteration. 


It was but too evident that. Miſs Stuart 


was in the early ſtage of a conſumption, 
which appeared to be faſt haſtenipg this 
beauteous. bloſſom to a premature decay. 
It was ſoon determined that ſhe. ſhould 
immediately leave the convent; that the 
next morning her expences ſhould be 
paid there, and her clothes taken away; 
and that they ſhould allow themſelves a 
few days repoſe .at Calais,' before they 
fixed on any plan their inclinations might 
for the preſent lead them to purſue... 
1 Miſs 
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Miſs Stuart had contracted an intimacy 
in the convent with a Miſs Beaumont, a 
young lady of French extraction, and 
ſomewhat older than herſelf. The very 
ſlender fortune ſhe was to inherit, had 
induced her parents to perſuade her to 
take the veil, to-which ſhe-was perfectly 
reconciled; Having lived in the convent 
ſince ſhe was fix years old, ſhe had not a 
wiſh to ſee- the world, but had partly 
| reſolved to enter. on her noviciate the 
following year. 


_ Miſs Stuart called there the next morn- 


ing, and took leave of her friend. They 


agreed to correſpond during the remain- 
der of their itves,. and that no intereſting 
circumſtance ſhould occur to the one, 


with which the other ſhould not become 
acquainted. 5 


Our travellers had been near a week at 
Calais, and Colonel Stuart thought it 
time to fix their departure. But whither 
were they to go? He wifhed, for his 
own gratification, to return hs: but 
he thought it would be, at that time, a 
N 5 wrong 
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wrong meaſure to adopt on his daughter? s 
account.' For this he had a double mo- 
tive: Winter was ſetting in, and he 
naturally conceived that the keen blaſts 
of the North would have too powerful 
an influence over her delicate and affected 


frame. He feared alſo, from the exquiſite 
ſenſibility he perceived her to poſſeſs, 
that ſhe might receive a fatal blow to her 


peace, when, on her return to her firſt 


home, every object which appeared there 
would remind her of its loſt ornament, 
her mother! — The Colonel had, ſince her 


death, found a melancholy pleaſure in 


arranging every thing at Allan-Bank for Þ} 


her reception. All that had belonged to 
Mrs. Stuart, he had collected carefully 
for her daughter; but he had no idea of 
the faded form he was to meet; he had 
ſeen her a healthy, though delicate girl; 


and he naturally expected to find in her 


improved underſtanding, and formerly 
lively diſpoſition, the companion beſt 
fuited to ſooth the anguiſh of his mind, 


whenever he reflected on the virtues of 
that incomparable wife of which the grave 


had robbed him! 
In 
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In the evening, when Miſs Stuart had 
retired to her apartment, the Colonel 
rang for another bottle of Monſieur 
Deſlin's beſt Burgundy, and imparted to 
Glencairn his reflections of the day. He 

_ obſerved, that having nothing to conſult 
but their reſpective inclinations, he had 
entertained an idea of their travelling 
South; that he thought his beloved 
Mary's health required change of air, 
and he conceived it poſſible THAT of Italy 

; might reſtore it. She would alfo derive 
many advantages from ſuch a Tous, that 

:4Þ were not to be met with in Scotland. It 
would afford her a fine opportunity of 
improving herſelf in muſic, of which ſhe 
was paſſionately fond; and ſhe would by _ 
travelling gain a ſufficient knowledge of 
the world, to conquer that awkward baſh- 
fulneſs, which gave her a childiſh air of 
ſimplicity, and which it would be neceſ- 
ſary for her to overcome before ſhe pre- 
ſided at his houſe, of which, alas! ſhe 

was now become ſole miſtreſs. Glencairn 
could not with any propriety appear to 
diſapprove this ſcheme, and nothing re- 


mained 
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mained but to obtain Miſs Stuart's ap- 
probation (of which they could have no 


doubt); and that obtained, they reſolved 


to quit Calais, and paſs through Provence 
to Nice. 


Miſs Stuart was, as they expected, 
pleaſed with the propoſal; and nothing 
was wanting to complete the ſatisfaction 
of the party, but a more cheerful acqui- 
eſcence on the part of Glencairn, who 
vainly endeavoured to forget his predi- 
lection for Lady Jane Martindale. He 
experienced an inquietude hitherto un- 
known to him, when he reflected on the 
impoſſibility there now was of his com- 
municating to her his ſentiments, and 
the knowledge of his ſituation. He 
dared not hazard writing to her by the 
poſt; and though the ſailors had told 
him Mrs. Drapery's name, his reſpect 
and delicacy forbade his addreffing 
himſelf to her. He was forced there- 
fore for the preſent to relinquiſh all hope 
of ſeeing, hearing of, or writing to her; 
and 
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and he felt the force of Rochefoucault' 8 
juſt obſervation, that 


Abſence leſſens ſmall paſſions, and encreaſes 
great ones. 


For he never loved Lady Jane ſo passt- 


 ONATELY as at this moment, while he 
deſpaired of ever ſeeing her more. 
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CHAP. 1. 


Tn E next day was employed in pre- 


parations for their departure; and on the 


enſuing morning they began their journey 
in a berline the Colonel had purchaſed of 
Monſieur Deſſin. They were attended 


only by a French ſervant who had 


travelled all his life, ſpoke a little Engliſh, 
and whom Deſſin had recommended. 


I ſhall paſs over every natural incident 


that occurred to them, and obſerve only 


that they reached Nice ſoon after the 
time they had calculated to do ſo; when, 
after paſſing a few days at the hotel, 
they hired by the month an elegant villa 

in its environs. 


The Salbe had procured letters of 
credit on the Engliſh banker there, and 
they were all alike charmed with their 
new ſituation. Their ſervant Louis had 
been there frequently, and was become 
their Proveditore. Generale. Miſs Stuart 
OY \ hired 
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hired a maid for herſelf, by name Joſe» 
phine, which, with. an Italian cook, 
compleated their family. 


Colonel Stuart was an independent, 
though not a rich man. His income had 
never been involved, and it produced 
him from five to ſix hundred pounds a 
year. He had no one to provide for but 
his daughter. | 


With his prot&ge Glencairn it was 


otherwiſe. He was an orphan, without 


a friend in the world but the Colonel, 
who (having been many years intimate 
with his deceaſed father, diſtantly related 
to Mrs. Stuart, and who was a younger 
brother of high birth, whoſe fortune 


periſhed with his life) had adopted this 5 


child of love, and promiſed never to deſert 


him. He adhered to his word, and was 


ſufficiently prepoſſeſſed in favour of his 


young ward, to wist that a future attach- 


ment might take place between him and 


his daughter. that his fortune might by 


their marriage equally devolve on both. 
With this view, he had ſpared no pains 
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- to cultivate the mind of: the young 
Edward, who repaid his tender care with 
all that filial duty and. ſincere affection 8 
could beſtow. 


It was with this young couple, as with 
all our untravelled iſlanders, whoſe ex- 
tent of European knowledge carries them 
no farther than. the boundaries of En- 
gland; every object beyond Dover be- 

coming a matter of wonder. Thus it was 
with our North Britons. Miſs Stuart and 
Glencairn were loſt in aſtoniſhment at 
every new ſcene which preſented itſelf to 
their view, and they ſeemed to fancy 

themſelves inhabitants of another world. 
They were left almoſt entirely to them 

ſelves; for Colonel Stuart was a man of 
ſuch ſtrict honour, and had withal ſo 
much family-pride, that he believed it 
impoſſible they ſhould derogate from 
either: his only apprehenſion was, that 
neither poſſeſſed ſufficient confidence to 
explain thoſe mutual ſentiments which he 
thought muſt be 1nſeparable from both. 
In this opinion he was not altogether 
miſtaken, Their time paſſed away in 
innocent 


/ 
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innocent delight; and Miſs Stuart's health 
beginning viſibly to mend, they amuſed 
themſelves in viſiting every curioſity with 
which the charming country they were 
now become inhabitants of, abounded. 


* 


In the vicinity of Nice, innumerable 
were the pictureſque ſcenes which met 
their raviſhed eyes. How beautiful do 
the maritime Alps appear, as they riſe 
from the ocean! from whence aſcending 
by gentle degrees, they form a ſuperb 
amphitheatre, bounded by Mont-albano, 
projecting into the ſea, and over-hanging 
the town. On the other ſide, where 
proſpects leſs ſtupendous allure the eye, 
how charming do the richly cultivated 
plains appear, while they preſent to the 
view the vines, the citrons, the oranges, 
the bergamots, and every luxury which 
| Farth can furniſh to her inhabitants! 
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| The gardens, which are during the winter 1 6 
] months equally profuſe of the ſweeteſt - 
; flowers, convinced them, that in that A 
ö terreſtrial paradiſe the Lord of all had 9 
T been peculiarly bounteous, and that to be 1 N 
n || 
app it was neceſlary only to forget * 
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_ every difappointment that had hitherto 
awaited them in this ſublunary world. 


But how - vain is every endeavour to 
command the feelings of the human 
heart;—They riſe ſuperior to controul, 


and if they reign at all, they reign with 


tyranny. Glencairn muſt have been more 


than mortal, % than man, could he 
have reſided under the ſame roof with the 
all faſcinating Mary, without feeling the 
power of her improving charms. He 


Was not blind to them, but often in 


&crecy lamented his wayward deſtiny, 
which ſeemed determined in ſpite of every 


oppolition to ſeparate them through life. 
An idea, prior to his ſeeing Mary, had 
taken full poſſeſſion of him. He had 


| beheld Lady Jane Martindale, and his 


heart had vowed to her everlaſting love. 


He even cheriſhed the certainty of her 
| huſband's not being iMmmorTAL; and he 


conceived it poſſible for a time to arrive, 


nay, he even believed it to be not far 


diſtant, when he might return to En gland, 
and claim her as his own. 


How 
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How viſionary is every ſcheme of fu- 
ture bliſs, and how precarious are the 
wiſhes ot man !—He builds his hope on a 
ſhadow; and ſcarcely has he time to ad- 
mire the fabric his imagination has raiſed, 


ere it vaniſhes, and his dream of happinefs 
at once diſappears! 


D ; CHAP, 
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HAF. T. 


Wr will now return to Ledſtone, 
where nothing material occurred during 
the ſummer and autumn months, more 
than has been mentioned. Lady Jane 
and Mr. Martindale lived peaceably to- 
gether, ſeldom contradicting each other, 
but particularly agreeing on one point, 
that of looking forward with pleaſure to 
the deſtined time of their return to Lon- 
don. Lady Jane ſometimes, indeed, 
recollected Glencairn; but thoſe emotions 
ſhe had experienced at firſt ſeeing him, 
had ſubſided into a languid indifference, 
and her thoughts became every day more 
devoted to the idea of the pleaſures ſne 
ſhould enjoy in the gay metropolis. She 
did not however neglect at times viſiting 
her favourite ſpot; but it was now 
wi; ter, and the coldneſs of the weather 
prevented her ſitting there as formerly, 
watching the boſom of the deep. 


ohe 
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She was one morning returning from 
it, and near the houſe, when ſhe perceived 
Mr. Martindale coming towards her with 

a letter in his hand. His countenance 
bore the viſible marks of diſcontent. He 
took her arm within his; and ſlightly 
obſerving that he had fomething unplea- 
ſant to communicate, but without men- 
tioning of what nature, they proceeded 
to the library, where, without heſitation, 
he read to her the letter. It was from his 
father. It firſt contained a few vague 
enquiries after them, and then informed 
them, that being at length tired of a 
ſingle life, he had reſolved to marry a 
ſecond time. He had partly, he ſaid, 
fixed his choice. The lady (he obſerved) 
was not of a diſtinguiſhed family, neither 
did ſhe poſſeſs a brilliant fortune; but ſhe. 
had many good qualities, and he had no 
doubt of the approbation ſhe would meer 
with from his ſon and daughter, to whom 
he hoped in a few months to introduce 
her as his wife, He neither mentioncd 
her name, her age, nor her perſon; and 
of theſe, various were the opinions they 
_ entertained, Mr. Martindale highly 
reſpected 
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his facher, and dreaded ſeeing him the 
dupe of what he naturally ſuppoſed to be 
(from the caution obſerved in the letter) 
an indiſcreet engagement. Another mo- 
tive too, and in ſome breaſts it would 


have been a more powerful one than it 


was in that of Mr. Martindale, was /e!f- 
intereſt. The old gentleman had, on the 
death of his wife, ſettled all his landed 
property on his ſon; but he had a great 
deal of ready money; five thouſand 
pounds of which he had given him on 
his marriage, beſides his mother's jointure 
of two thouſand pounds a year, which 


was, in caſe of Lady Jane's ſurviving 


him, to be her portion for life. He had 
been indeed particularly liberal on that 
occaſion, having preſented Lady Jane 
with the late Mrs. Martindale's jewels, 
which were of conſiderable value, and 
he had purchaſed every thing for them, 
ſuch as equipages, plate, &c. ; 


It was impoſſible they could foreſee 
with pleaſure an union which would 
divide, if it did not wholly alienate, the 

affections of Mr. Martindale from his 
| ”_ family. 
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family. After they had conſulted together 
for ſome time on the ſubject, they agreed 
to ſet out for London with all convenient 
expedition. Mr. Martindale anſwered 
his father's letter, but in terms almoſt as 
equivocal as his own. He expreſſed ſome 
{ſurpriſe at the half confidence repoſed in 
him, and concluded by wiſhing him every 
happineſs in whatever ſituation he might 

| hereafter find himſelf ; but he did not 
give the moſt diſtant hint of his intention 
of going to town, which was in hopes, 
if it were not already too late, to fruſtrate 
the old gentleman's preſent intentions, 
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As they had no houſe there, they were 
on their arrival obliged to put up at an 
hotel; and had on that account left all 
their ſervants, excepting Mrs. Drapery 
and the butler, at Ledſtone. They had 
not been there many minutes, before Mr. 
Martindale ſent for a hackney-coach, and 
went to his father's houſe in the city. 
But how great was his aſtoniſhment, 
when, on knocking at the door, a foot- 
man 1n an unknown livery appeared at 
it, and informed him, that the houſe was 
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now in poſſeſſion of another family ; Mr. 
Martindale having been married about a 
month, and that be reſided in Devonſhire 
Place! Pn 


Mr, Martindale ſmothered as much as 
poſſible his indignation and ſurpriſe. He 
directed the coachman to return to the 
hotel, and gave himſelf up to his reflec- 
tions on this firſt inſtance of duplicity in 
his father; for it was evident to him, 
that he was actually married at the time 
he wrote to him; and that the ceremony 
muſt have been performed in a very pri- 
vate manner, not a ſingle news- paper 
having announced it. 


When he returned to Lady Jane, and 
informed her what had paſſed, he had 
the ſatisfaction to find that her feelings 
were perfectly congenial with his own: 
ſhe perſuaded him to wait till the next 


a thouſand conjectures—apprehenſions— 
and uncertainties—they paſſed the even- 


ing, and retired early to reſt. 


CHAP, 


day for farther intelligence; and amidſt _ 
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CHAP. XL 


M R. James Martindale, at a ſeaſonabie 


hour, diſpatched his own ſervant with a 
dutiful, yet cool billet of congratulation 
to his father, requeſting to know at what 


hour he might be 3 to wait on 
him. 


Though it was but juſt two o'clock _ . 


when the valet was ſent on his errand, 


he found the crowd of ſervants and 


carriages ſo great at Mr. Martindale's 


door, that it had more the appearance f 
the Exhibition at Somerlet-Youſe, than 


of belonging to a citizen. 


It was ſome minutes before he could 
prevail on one of the footmen to carry 
up the note he was intruſted with. After 
waiting a conſiderable tune for an anſwer, 


a verbal one was brought him by another 


powdered coxcomb, which was ſimply 


Mr. Martindale's compliments, and that 
he would call at the hotel within an hour. 
Lady 
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Lady Jane was ſtanding at one of the 
windows of it about four o'clock, when 
a ſumptuous vis-a-vis ſtopped at the door. 
Mr. Martindale was ſitting by the fire-{ide, 
reading a new pamphlet, when Lady 
Jane's precipitate exclamation, of Good 
* God! this cannot be your father!” 
inſtantly drew him towards her. They 
thought they recognized his features, 
though diſguiſed under a ſmall wig, made 
to look like his own hair; which gave fo 
great an alteration to his countenance, 
that it was impoſſible for them at the firſt 
moment to aſcertain whether or no it 
was really him they ſaw. They were 
however ſoon convinced, as he hobbled 
out of his carriage ſupported by two 
ſervants in yellow and filver liveries: the 
plain blue and buff, which had been the 
tamily ſtandard of many years, was to 
all appearance diſcarded, with the brown 
bob of former and more reſpectable 
„ N 5 


Mr. Martindale received the congratu- 
lations of his fon and daughter with 
much ſeeming pleaſure ; and apologized 

with 
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with rather a diſconcerted air for the 
ſecrecy he had obſerved towards them; 
alledging as his reafon for it, the appre- 


henſions he had entertained of their diſ- 


approving his marriage; to which how- 
cver he was very certain no reaſonable 
objection could be ſtated, unleſs it was 
that of a diſparity of years; Mrs. Martin- 
dale being extremely young, and extreme- 
ly handſome. He was commiſſioned by 
her, he ſaid, to ſay a thouſand kind 
things to them both; and to aſſure them 


of her regret at finding herſelf engaged 
not only for that day, but for the ſuc- 
cceding one; but ſhe hoped they would 


not refuſe her the favour of their com- 


pany to ſupper that night at twelve, after. 
the opera, where ſhe was going. Io 
this they aſſented, more from curioſity - 


than inclination, and the old bridegroom 
took his leave. 


Mr. Martindale, in going down the 
ſtair-caſe with his father, enquired the 
former name of his mother-in-law; but 
received a very laconic anſwer, that it 


was Harvey; of a family of the North 
of 
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of England, with which he could not 
poſſibly be acquainted. 


He returned, and ſat down in ſullen 
ſilence; but Lady Jane laughed. She 
had no envy in her compoſition, and 
was prepared to admire the ſuperior 
beauties of Mrs. Martindale, without a 
wiſh to outvie them, or to find them 


any way inferior to the old gentleman's 
deſeription. 


At the appointed hour they went to 
Devonſhire-Place. Mrs. Martindale was 
but juſt returned home, having lounged, 
The ſaid, longer than ſhe intended in the 
ſaloon of the opera- houſe. 


If her viſitors were firuck with the 
beauty of her perſon (than which nothing 
could be more captivating), they were 
not leſs ſo with the dazzling ſplendour 
of her dreſs. A rich god muſlin, made 
into a Circaſſian robe, with a turban of 
white crape, ornamented with a profuſion 
of diamonds, gave her the appearance of 
an caſtern princeſs; but there was an air 

. | of 
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of levity in her manner, that inſtantly 
caught the attention of young Mr. Mar- 
tindale; who had ſcarcely beheld her, 
cre his heart formed a wiſh that no vio- 
lent intimacy might in future take place 
between her and his wife. The more he 


ſaw of this youthful bride (whoſe appear- 


ance did not beſpeak her age to be more 
than ſeventeen), the leſs he liked her; 
and while he drew her into a converſation, 
in which he perceived that her 1gnorance 
and ſelf-ſufficiency were predominant, he 
pleaſed himſelf on the compariſon he 
could not avoid making between her, and 
the Jeſs beautiful, but more lovely and 
unadorned Lady Jane; who having, 
ſince the ſmall portion of knowledge ſhe 
had obtained of her heart, loſt a conſide- 


rable ſhare of that pride which had ever 


been her greateſt foible, was become 
finitely more intereſting to ſociety, and 
more amiable in the eyes of her huſband. 
In HEx was blended all that increaſing 


ſenſibility could beſtow on an intelligent 


mind. Polite without flattery, ſhe every 
day gained on the eſteem of thoſe who 
knew her. Mrs, Martindale, by endea- 


vouring 
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vouring to appear the woman of faſhion, 
for which ſhe was never intended, was at 
times even vulgar; and her obſcure 
origin was not counterbalanced by the 

graces of her mind. Nature had been, 


it is true, profuſely laviſh on her perſon ; 


but her diſpoſition was avaricious and 
mean. She diſliked Lady Jane's ſuperior 


birth, but ſhe had cunning to diſſemble; 


and endeavoured to flatter her into a be- 
lief, that ſhe had never ſeen any woman 
with whom ſhe ſo much longed to culti- 


vate a friendſhip, as herſelf. 


We will now take leave of this family 
party for the night; they parted, not 
without a voluntary offer from Mrs. 
Martindale to break off all acquaintance 
with thoſe of her ſociety whom Lady 


Jane might not approve. I will next 


inform my readers who was Mrs. Martin— 
dale; which, together with the little 


ſketch I have drawn of- her diſpoſition, 


will in ſome meaſure enable them to ac- 
count for the tenor of her future conduct; 
at leaſt, if they think as I do, that a low 


mind never attains any degree of excel- 


| lence, 
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lence, however the perſon may be 
exalted, The heart when good is incor- 
ruptible, however the mind may be over- 
ruled by the force of cuſtom and of 
example: but when both theſe are bad, 


the ſtain is indelible, and can never be 


expunged. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. * 


Mus. Martindale was one of the ma- 
ny children of a reſpectable tradeſman iu 
Newcaſtle, and on a viſit to her elder ſiſ- 
ter, married to a corn, factor in the city, 
when Mr. Martindale firſt ſaw her. Ile 
ſoon became enamoured ; for his heart 
was not ſufficiently frozen by age, to be | 
able to withſtand the renovating influence 
of youth and beauty. The idea, how: 
_ ever, of marrying her, or any other wo- 
man, did not once occur to him, The 
ſiſter, who was artful and deſigning, per- 
ceived his inclinations, and determined 
to turn his weakneſs to the advantage of 
her family. She invited, or rather forced 
him into all their parties; and finding, 
after a few weeks, that he did not make 
any overtures towards her ſiſter's eſta- 
bliſhment, ſhe told him with much ap- 
parent concern, that ſhe found her ſiſter's 
character had ſuffered materially from his 

conſtant attendance on her; that ſhe had 
loſt by it a very eligible marriage; the 
gentleman 
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gentleman (who was a young oflicer) 
having withdrawn his addreſſes in con- 
ſequence of it, and that it was become 
neceſſary for him to diſcloſe his intenti- 
ons, of whatever nature they might be. 


This was a trial for which the old gen- 
tleman was not prepared. He heſitated, 
as undetermined what to anſwer; till on 
being told that there was no alternative 
between his marrying Miſs Harvey, or 
ſeeing her no more, he was weak enough 
to wipe the tears from his eyes, and in 
half. broken ſentences, extorted by FEAR, 
as well as Love, he promiſed to offer her 
his hand. In leſs than half an hour he 
had conſented to fall into the ſnare that 
was laid for him. The family deſired the 
engagement might be kept ſecret, in or- 
der to avoid, they ſaid, the ill-natured 
ſarcaſms and reflections the world would 
caſt upon his age: but the truth was, 
they dreaded the advice of all his azar, 
FRIENDS, and hurried him into 2 promiſe 
of haſty marriage, without allowing him 
time to conſider what he had to expect 
from its future conſequences. 


Having 
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Having been thus prevailed on with. 
out difficulty, he thought of nothing but 


his intended bride. He was profuſe in 


his preſents to her; and on her mention- 
ing that ſhe thought the city air inimical 
to her health, he diſpatched an agent, of 
her ſiſter's recommending, in purſuit of 
a houſe at the weſt end of the town, 
This truſty and weil-choſen ambaſſador 
made choice of the one in Devonſhire- 
Place; and ſo exactly did he anſwer the 
confidence repoſed in him, that he actu- 
ally made, in Mr. Martindale's name, an 
agreement for the purchaſe of it; fo 
that no farther trouble was impoſed on 


the old gentleman, than to ſign the bonds 
which were two days afterwards put into 


his hands* It is true that he ones ac. 


companied the ladies to look at it; but 
was there a fault that he could poſſibly 

find with a houſe fit for the reception 
of any nobleman's family? Could any 
| houſe be too good for Miſs Harvey ? 
Could any expenditure that lay within 


the compaſs of Mr. Martindale” s drafts, 


be extravagant 6: 


The 
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The furniture of his houſe in the city 


was to be the next conſideration. There 


Was not enough of it, neither was it ſuf- 


ficiently modern to be tranſplanted into 


Devonſhire Place. The nioſt faſhionable 


upholſterer in town was therefore imme- 
diately applied to, and directed to change 
it as his fancy directed. He was to be 


allowed one thouſand pounds, over and 


above the value of what he took from the 
city; and of which he, as the moſt fa- 


i:ionable, and conſequently the moſt 
conſcientious tradeiman, was to be ſole 


appraiſer. That furniture was not, as J 
obſerved, ſuited to the 11 eſent taſte, but 


it was coſtly in the extreme; and was 


equally gou:!, thouga not equally orua- 
mental, in the inferior as in the beſt 
apartments. The late Mrs. Martindalc's 
dreſſing room was fitted up in the moſt 


expenſive manner; innumerable were the 
rich ornaments it contained; the beauti- 


ful inlaid and Indian cabincts, the tall 
mand:rins, and fine China jars, were not 
the moſt remarkable. The boxes belong- 
ing to her toilette were, like thoſe of the 
rich, but narrow-minded Lady S——, of 
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lilver inlaid with rubies ; ; the bird-cages 
were of ſilver wire, and every article diſ- 
played grandeur, if not (according to mo- 
dern ideas) elegance. Some of theſe Miſs 
Harvey wiſhed to preſerve; till a gentle 
hint from her ſiſter reminded her, that as 
they had been the property of the late 
Mrs. Martindale, who had doubtleſs ſet 
a value on them beyond their intrinſic 
worth, it was probable that, if they were 
in Her poſſeſſion, her ſon might wiſh to 
obtain them for Lady Jane to keep in re- 
membrance of her. Nothing therefore 
was to be given into his hands, but a 
large portrait of his mother, with which 
he was to be favoured on his return to 
town; Miſs Harvey yoDtsTLy obſerving, 
that, conſcious of her own unworthineſs, 
ſhe ſhould fear a rival in that picture 
whenever Mr. Martindale looked at it, as 
he would naturally draw a compariſon 
between his two wives, which could not 
fail to be an untor tunate one to herſelf. 


The houſe was ſoon ready; tlie jewels, 
wedding clothes, and equipages, ſoon 
bought; and nothing remained but to fix 


a 


the 
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the happy day, which ſoon arrived. But 
the one previous to it was marked by a 
little event, which it may not be unne- 
ceſſary to mention in the next chapter. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. XII. 


On the morning percent the day 
that was to make Mr. Martindale the hap- 


pieſt or moſt miſerable of men, he per- 


ceived that an unuſual gloom overſpread 
the fine countenance of his deſtined 
bride. He preſſed her hand to his lips, 
and entreated to be informed of the cauſe. 
She burſt into tears, and ſuddenly with- 
drew, leaving him and her liſter toys 


ther. 


From HEx, he anxiouſly prayed to 


know the meaning of ſo ſudden, fo 


alarming a change; tenderly enquiring 
if he had left any thing undone by which 
it was poſſible for him to prove {till far- 
ther the extent of his affection. The 
emotion too viſible on every feature of 
his face, and the eagerneſs with which 


he conjured her to explain in what he 
had offended, force at length, from this 
TENDER relation, the avowal of a con- 


verſation her fiſter had held with her; 
which 
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-which amounted to nothing more than a 
childiſh idea that had entered her head; 
a kind of fear, that if ſhe was wretched 
enough to ſurvive Mr. Martindale, his 
ſon, unmindful of his father's-tenderneſs, 
might diveſt her of all his goodneſs had 
laviſhed' on her. He might poſſibly in 
the end turn her out of her houſe, and 
take poſſeſſion of it, as his heir. It was 
not (the was very ſare) from any merce- 
nary motive that her ſiſter had encou- 
raged this thought; it was *that of a 
young ol] fondivf magnificence as à child 
of a new toy, and like that, fearful of 
loling it. This was a fuſhcient hint for 
the too generous and too credulous Mr. 
Martindutc ; he ſent immediately for his 
attorney; and gave him inſtructions to 
draw up a marriage ſettlement, by which 
he gave her the houſe in Devonſhire Place, 
with all its appendages; together with all 
the ready money he ſhould die poſſeſſed 
of, ſtocks, dividends,. &c. &c. &c. allot- 
ting only one thouſand pounds ef it as a 
legacy to Mr. Martindale, or Lady Jane 
if ſhe ſurvived him; his landed property 
_ having 

E | 
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having been, as I before ſaid, Already 
{ettled on his ſon. 


In a few hours all was ſigned, ſealed, 
and delivered; and he expreſſed his gra- 


titude at being told how to remove the 


imaginary grie& chat had for a moment 
been ſuffered. to viey on HER, to whoſe 


| happineſs he--was determined to devote 
- the remainder of his. exiſtence. 


The next: morning Ge fon ſhone re- 


ſplendent on the nuptials of Mr. Martin. 
dale. They were ſolemni xed as agreed 


on in a private manner; and in the even- 


ing he conducted his bride to HER OWN 
houſe] in Devonſhire Place. ; 


They had FRE there about a month, 


when Lady Jane and Mr. Martindale ar- 
rived in town. Mrs. Martindale had al- 
ready formed the acquaintance of ali. voſt 


every faſhionable family there. For, as 


1] have read in ſcripture, Wherever i. be 
Honey is, there will the flies be alſo, 10 is an 


open houſe, a ſumptuous cquipage, and 
all the other appendages of wealth, the 
\ ſure 
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ſure paſſport to an intimacy with the 
whole world. Innate virtue is no rècom- 
mendation; nor is any other *requiſite 
neceſſary to ſupport the appearatice of it, 
than the acquieſcence of a huſband to the 
conduct of his wife. However his deli- 
cacy may 'be wounded —however his 
feelings may be hurt by her failings --let 
him but continue to live with her in a 
routine of extravagant diſſipation, and 
the feeble voice of ſlander will be drowned 
in the loud plaudits of the world. But, 
if HE forſakes her, though ſhe be © as 
chaſte as ite, as pure as ſnow,” ſhe ſhall 
not eſcape the torrent of calumny, which 
will inevitably overwhelm her reputation. 
A woman's fame depends leſs on her own 
character, than it does on that of her. 
huſband. If he diſcards her, the world 
will alſo, without enquiring why he 
has done ſo.—She will look for friends, 
but ſhe will never find them. The gay 
_ companions of youthful pleaſures will 
ſhrink from diſtreſs, as from a peſtilence; 
and ſhe will woefully experience, that the 
fine day, Flattery, will not ſtay to aſſiſt 
the weary in a cl.yady night, Alas! Her 
BY day 
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day will ſoon ſet in darkneſs —her break- 

ing heart will be overwhelmed by the 
ſtorms of adverſity, until in ſome ob- 
ſcure corner of the earth ſhe dies un- 
_known—unpitied—and unlamented! 


CHAP. 


5 1e, ] y 
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Mas. Martindale ſoon gained a com- 

plete aſcendancy over her doting huſband, 

which was ſtrengthened by her apparent 

attachment to Lady Jane, who continued 
to be ſo great a favourite with him, that 
her ſanction ſeemed neceſlary to every | 
thing ſhe undertook. She had art 
enough to twiſt herſelf round the heart 
of that lady, who repoſed in her an un- 
limited confidence, and they became in- 
ſeparable. They met with univerſal ad- 
miration; but their manners were ſo dif- 
ferent, that the admirer of the one was 
ſeldom that of the other. Mrs. Martin- 
dale's beauty and levity attracted the no- 
tice of all the gay men, while Lady 
Jane's increaſing ſenſibility gave her an 
air of froideur, that forbade them every 
wave of encouragement. 


Mr. Martindale, Sanich though extra- 
vagant in the gratification of his wife's 
pleaſures, was not wholly unmindful 
E z of 


would be ſoon eon With this view 
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of his ſon's intereſts. He purchaſed: 2 


fmall houſe for him in Argyle Street, to- 
which he was * by ws wife. 


Le Jane believed ber to he Re? the. 


artleſs, giddy girl the appeared. Little 


did ſhe fuſpect the ſnake ſhe as foſtering | 
in her boſom, which waited: only with. 


envenomed rancour to ſting her beyond. 


the reach of human remedies.. 


Among the crowd: of fluctuating: ad- 


mirers that paid their devotions at the 


ſhrine of beauty, Lord Darnley was the 
moſt conſpicuous for his attentions to 
Mrs, Martindale. He was lately married 
to a very young lady, whole large fortune 
had been in part appropriated to the pay. 
ment cf his lordſhip's early debts. He 
was fond of his wife, yet not ſuſſiciently 
to to lay, any embargo on his inclinations 
whenever they led him to indulge a mo- 
e caprice. * 


7 He added Mrs. Martindale an eaſy 
conqueſt, which, when once obtained, 


he 


\ 
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he laid clofe ſiege to her at every public 
place ſhe frequented; nor did ſhe give 
his lordſhip any reaſon to doubt the ſuc- 
ceſs of his enterpriſe. Vanity was ber 
_ ruling paſſion, and to that ſhe was ever 
ready to ſacrifice every moral conſidera- 
tion. Lady Jane either did not, or would 
not perceive this growing intimacy; ſhe 
conceived Mrs. Martindale's levity to be 
her beſt ſecurity againſt any attachment 
of the heart, and ſhe felt no alarms on 
her account. 273 


Lord Darnley was rather an elegant 
than a handſome man. Perfectly verſed 
in every leſſon of Love, he had ſeldom 
met with a denial where he had once ta- 
ken the pains to ingratiate himſelf, He 
was at this time buſily employed in raiſ- 
ing a regiment of light dragoons for the 
| ſervice of his country; and a deſire of 
rendering himſelf conſpicuous according 
with his notions of patriotiſm, he ſpared 
no expence to complete it. Seldom a day 
paſſed in which his emiſſaries did not in- 
veigle new victims to ſatiate the rapacious 
thirſt of ruthleſs war! His lordſhip, 
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equally a candidate for the fields of Mars 
and of Venus, divided his time between 
both. His morning hours were devoted 
to the miſery and ruin of many poor and 
worthy families ; his evening ones to the 


more pleaſing amuſement of endeavour- 


ing to ſeduce the affections of any wo- 
man, to whom he might wiſh for the 
moment to render himſelf agrecable · 


Not that I mean to infer, that Lord 


Darnley was a bad man, he was only 
a faſhionable one. Nurſed in the lap 
of luxury by a moſt indulgent mother, 


| his earlieſt wiſhes had not been left un- 


gratified He had been returned from 
the continent about two years, where 
his extravagance was ſo unbounded, that 
it became neceſſary to recall him; and he 
had been married, one year, to the ami- 
able * before mentioned. 


J 


4 Mrs. , M cons dated by Lord 


Duarnley's attention to her. Her eyes 
ſought him every where, and he per- 


ceived it; nor was it long before an op- 
portunity offered, that, in making him 
maſter: of her perſon, baniſhed the ſlen - 
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der impreſſion ſhe had made on his mind! 

He met with little or no reſiſtance when he 

hinted at a private aſſignation; which be- 

ing fixed, and effeted at the houſe of her 

convenient milliner, paſſed without ſuſ- 
picion among her attendants. 


Lord Darnley was no ſooner a happy 
lover, than he was a ſatiated one. He had 
never ſeen any woman but Lady Darnley 
for whom he had-conceived a ſentiment. 
beyond that of momentary paſſion ; and 
had ſhe not been his wife, it is moſt pro- 
bable that in her alone, all his inclinati- 
ons would have centered; but how 
ſtrange is, it that every thing loſes a por- 
tion 'of its value from the moment we 
have an indiſputable claim on it! The 
virtuous Lady Darnley, who had not a 
particle of coquetry in her diſpoſition, 
had married the man of her choice, nor 
had ſhe a wiſh equal to that of plenſing 
him. We might be led to ſuppoſe from 
the remark I have juſt made (and from 
that only), that had he been more ſteady 
in his conduct towards her, ſhe might 
have been more indifferent. She knew 
. E that 
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that he had errors, but ſhe did not know 
the extent of them; and the fondly 


hoped, that her unremitting attention to 


his happineſs, and conſtant, propriety of 


conduct, would at length overcome 


them. She knew Lady Jane, and Mrs. 


Martindale, by report only; her approach- 


ing confinement, which ſhe expected eve- 
ry hour, keeping her conſtantly at home, 


without other ſociety than her mother, 
who was come for the firſt time in her 


life to London, for the purpoſe of attend- 
ing her at that trying moment. 


When the newſ; papers announced Lady 
Darnley's delivery, Mrs. Martindale plea- 


ſed herſelf with the idea of monopolizing 


his lordſhip's conſtant attendance; and 
having mentioned to her huſband the po- 
lite attentions that Lady Jane and herſelf 


had received from him, ſignified her in- 


tention of ſending him a card for the next 
evening ſhe ſhould receive company, and 
of introducing his lordſhip to his acquain- 


tance, To this no objection could be 


made, and Mrs. Martindale took an early 


opportunity of diſpatching invitations to 
ſeveral 
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ſeveral of her acquaintance, among whom 
Lord Darnicy was not forgotten. 


Lady Jane, who bod no Cufpicion. of 
what had paſſed, and who really liked 
Lord Darnley, though ſhe had not parti - 
cularly appeared to do ſo, was glad of 

khis opportunity of bringing Mr. James 
Martindale acquainted with him alſo; and 
of becoming by theſe means known to 
Lady Darnley, when her confinement 
ſhould be over. 


Mrs. Martindale's aſſembly was brilli. -- 
ant in the extreme; for ſhe had been 
very particular on that occaſion, and had 
herſelf ſelected from her viſiting-boox, 
ſuch names as ſtood foremoſt in the gaudy » 
5 Fa of rank. 

At the appointed hour, ſhe ſaw her 
rooms fill to her heart's ſatisfaction, but 
in vain ſhe looked for Lore Darnley!— 
She grew inattentive to her viſitors, 
walked ſucceſſively thro' the rooms, and 
looked continually at her watch, which 
{he fancied loſt time, She could not ac- 
— count 
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count for his abſence. ' It was on His ac- 
count ſne had that evening aſſembled all 
that was moſt faſhionable in town, and 


had ſtudied to raiſe her conſequence by 


the ſelection of her company; yet he was 


the only perſon who did not appear. At 
eleven, the party began to diſperſe; the 


ducheſs of G—— and her lovely daugh- 
ters were juſt taking their leave, when 


Lord Darnley was announced. 


The ſudden. appearance of the fun 


breaking through the thick clouds of a 


miſty morning, could not convey a more 
genial warmth to the dew-damp traveller, 


than did the ſight of Lord Darnley to 


Mrs. Martindale; her eyes brightened as 
ſhe led him towards Mr. Martindale, who 
received him with the utmoſt politeneſs. 


But the electrical ſhock of mortification 


inſtantly ſucceeded, when, in a voice 
ſcarcely articulate, he enquired for Lady 
Jane. Jhere was an air of ſorrow and 


confuſion in his countenance, that it was 
not poſſible for her to miſconſtrue. Mrs. 


Martindale had more pride than love; and 
with a haughty ſueer turning haſtily from 
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him, ſhe informed his lordſhip, that ſhe 
had laſt ſeen Lady Jane at cards in the 
adjoining room. He immediately went 
there. The party had juſt broke up, and 
ſhe was ſtanding near the door (waiting 
for Mr. Martindale, who was gone to 
enquire for the carriage), when Lord 
Darnley approached her. He took her 
hand, with a freedom ſhe had never ob- 
ſerved in him, and in a faltering voice 
whiſpered -OH LADY JANE, IN YOU I 
HOPE TO FIND A FRIEND |—Struck at his 
appearance, which indicated a ſenſibility 
of which ſhe had not hitherto ſuppoſed 
him capable, ſhe eagerly aſked, what 
could have thus affected him? The tears 
ruſhed into his eyes, and he could only 
ſay Lady Darnley” —as Mr. Martindale 
informed her their carriage was up. She 
returned haſtily to wiſh Mrs. Martindale 
good-night ; introduced Mr. James Mar- 
tindale to Lord Darnley, who handed her 
into it, and they parted for the night. 


cAP. 


„„ 


CHAP. XV. 


Low Darnley did not return up 
ſtairs, but deſiring that his ſervants might 
be called, threw himſelf into the carriage, 
and ordered it home. His heart was af- 
fected, and for once he ſacrificed the rules 
of politeneſs to its feelings. When he 
arrived there, he flew to Lady Darnley's 
apartment, without having ſpoken to any 
one; but alas! little did he expect the 
fcene that awaited him! He knocked 
gently at the door, fearful of diſturbing 
her repoſe : but receiving no anfwer, he 
opened it. The curtains were all un- 

drawn. On one fide of the bed, he ſaw 
her mother graſping her hands; on the 
other, the nurſe was chafing her temple 
with hartthorn ;—but ſhe, alas, was gone 
for ever! A moment convinced him of 
the fatal truth; the next that ſacceeded 
it, deprived him of his ſenſes. 


It was on the ninth day after Lady 
| Darnley' s delivery of her firſt child. Some 
unfavourable 
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unfavourable ſymptoms had appeared in 
the morning, but they were not ſufſici- 
ently ſo to alarm the phyſicians, or nurſe, 
of any immediate danger. Vet a fatal 


preſentiment had taken poſſeſſion of Lord 


Dar nley from the firſt hour ſince her ly- 
1ng-in; and this was ſtrengthened by 
ſome oblique, yet gentle hints that had 
been given him by the angel of purity 
| herſelf; who had unfortunately ſtopped 
her carriage one morning by accident-at 


the door of Mrs. Mamindale's milliner, 
where ſhe bought ſome things, and gave 

a card, with orders that others ſhould be 
ſent to her. The officious Frenchwoman 


told her, that ſhe was ſure ſhe muſt be be- 
holden to Lord Darnley, or Mrs. Martin- 
dale, for the honour of her ladyſhip's 
cuſtom, as ſhe was that lady's milliner, 


and had mer ſeen his OP: at 


her houſe. 


I do not believe that this French milli- 
ner (or indeed any other milliner) could 
plead ignorance in ſuch a ſituation. She 
could not ſuppdſe that Lord Darnley 


(whoſe name had been mentioned to her 
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88 THE CONTRAST: 
by Mrs. Martindale) had met that lady 


there ſecretly, and in a private room, for 
any good purpoſe. No. But the diſco- 


very of the intrigue to Lady Darnley 


might prove in the end beneficial to her, 
and ſhe was not of a nature to reflect on 
the delicate feelings of a woman of honour. 
Theſe, were therefore to be ſacrificed to 
her own mercenary and barbarous diſpo- 


ſition; and ſhe planted a thorn in the 
"breaſt of that ſpotleſs lady; it feſtered 
there, and was her companion to the 


grave, TA 


Lady Darnley had a few days after the 


birth of her child, which was a daughter, 


moſt carneſtly implored her lord to pro- 


miſe her that he would never neglect this 
only pledge of their love. She conjured 
him to cheriſh her for her mother's ſake ; 


as ſhe had imbibed, ſhe ſaid a ſtrange idea, 


that her e:rsT child would be alſo her 


LAST. dhe gently added (ſqueezing his 
hand, and convulſed almoſt with agony 


as ſhe ſpoke), that ſhe hoped he would in 
future point out to her à better example 
than the Mrs. Martindale whom ſhe had 


never 
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never ſeen, but of whom ſhe had heard 
MORE than ſhe thought proper to reveal 
to him, till after her recovery. Lord 
Darnley with truth declared, that he had 
never been in Mrs. Martindale's houſe; 
that he had only formed a flight acquain- 
tance with her at different public places; 
but he did not mention the French milli- 
ner, nor any other circumſtance that could 


| tend to > corroborate their Intimacy. ; 
On the day that he received Mrs. Mar- 
tindale's card, he was half inclined to 

ſhew it Lady Darnley; but her weak 

health and ſpirits prevented him. Vet he 

had no juſt ground to ſuſpect her ap- 
proaching diſſolution. Her phyſicians 
had not, as I ſaid, even hinted at danger; 
and if his mind was painfully awake to 
the apprehenſion of it, he could impute it 
only to thoſe fears which a timid ſuper- 
ſtition, and not reality, had induced him 
to give way to. He told her that he was 


engaged to an aſſembly that evening, but 


| he did not ſay where; and his acquain 


tance was ſo numerous, that without the 


help of the milliner, or ſome of her con- 
federates, 
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federates, Lady Darnley could not have 
ſuſpected it to be at Mrs. Martindale's : 
ſhe however pip ſuſpect it, and received 


private intelligence of that lady's houſe 
being open the ſame evening, and that 

Lord Darnley's carriage made one of the 
number at her door. 


when the Wager who was ſent to 
enquire into the truth of this unwelcome 


neus returned from executing his com- 


miſſion, Lady Darnley inſiſted on ſeeing 


him; nor could the tender entreaties of 
her mother prevent her from diving into 
the truth. Her diſorder (inſeparable 


from her ſituation) had that day taken a 
turn, and marked her death as certain; 


ſhe received the information of it with all 


the fortitude that a mind already wafted 


to heaver could experience. She defired 


that. Lord Darnley might be immediately 
ſent for; and her footman, eager to obey 
the orders of his much-loved lady, haſten - 


Jed on the wings of anxiety to meet his 
Jord. But when he reached Devonſhire 
Place, he heard only -that he had been 


there for a very ſhort time, and was re: 
turned. 
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turned. Lord Bann was at home a 
few minutes before his ſervant; but it 
Was already too late. for him to catch the 

expiring breath of his th his virtuous, 

his already fainted wite:. 


His grief beende udp di he kifſed 
her pale lips, and. invoked: the God of 
Heaven to witneſs the integrity of his 
heart !—He had been guilty. of errors, he 
felt he had, of fatal ones; but little did 
he imagine what would be their dreadful 4 
conſequences; for, in the firſt paroxſyms 1 

of phrenſy, he condemned himſelf as be- | 
ing the ſole author of her death. He or- 
dered his little girl to be brought into the 
room, and kiſſed her with an enthuſiaſtic 
and fervent affection. He joined her lit - 
tle face to that of her ſenſeleſs mother; 
and pointed out each reſembling feature. 
It was a ſolemn, an awful ſcene; and he 
was at length forced out of the room; 
his expreſſions of grief becoming ſo vio- 
lent, as to threaten with 1 injury his oWũ ʃ de 
health, 3 
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Lord Darnley would nat be told, nor 
ſuffer himſelf to reflect, that an cover deli- 
cate conſtitution had ſoon ſurrendered it- 
ſelf toamalady, whichwas ſo powerful as 
to baillle every effort of art. To th is was to 
de imputed Lady Darnley's early death, 
His feeling heart taught him firſt to con- 
ſider his own miſconduct; and he alter- 
nately upbraided his child, and himſelf, 
as the authors of their irreparable loſs. 


A NOVEL. 


CHAP. XVI. 


M R 8. Martindale ſeldom or ever tock 


up a newſpaper; and a cold (of which . 
ſhe made the moſt) had confined her for 
ſome days at home; during which ſhe 


did not ſee Lady Jane, who was gone to 


paſs a week at Oxford, on a viſit to ons 


of Mr. Martindale's brother collegians. 


On the evening of their return, they 
went to Devonſhire Place, and ſtaid ſup- 
per. Mrs. Martindale appoint-d two 


o'clock the next day to call on Lady 


Jane, as they were to go together to be- 
ſpeak dreſſes for the enſuing maſquerade. 


When Mrs. Martindale arrived in Ar- 
gyle Street, ſhe found Lady ] ne in tears; 


who told her that Mr. Marti; lale was i; ſt 
gone out to enquire into the truth of a 


paragraph they had obierved in The, 
World, which mentioned Lady Darnley's © 


death. They did not however wait. his 
eturn, but ſtepped into the carriage as 
ſoon 
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ſoon as it arrived, ordering the coachinkn 


to drive flowly towards Cavendiſh 
Square; and to ſtop, if he ſaw his maſter. 


At the entrance of it, they were met by a 


hearſe, adorned with white plumes and 


eſcutcheons, and followed by many coach- 
es and weeping attendants. The foot- 


man's enquiries were anſwered by the 
name of Lady Darnley. 


Lady Jane let down the fore- glaſs, and 


ordered the coachman to return; but 


Mrs. Martindale deſired that he might 
firſt proceed to Donnelly's in Taviſtock 
Street; having no idea, ſhe ſaid, of being 


diſappointed of her maſquerade dreſs, be- 


cauſe Lady Darnley (a woman whom ſhe 


had never ſeen) was dead. Lady Jane 
_ endeavoured as much as poſſible to con- 
ceal her grief; fearing to expreſs even 2 


ſentiment of pity, Iſt it ſhould be con- 
ſtrued into one of love, for a man for 
whom ſhe had hitherto felt nothing more 


than a ſiſterly affection; but whole pre- 
fent misfortune was in itſelf ſufficient to 
| intereſt a heart poſſeſſed of leſs exquiſite 


feelings than her own, | ER 
Mrs. 
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Mrs. Martindale ordered a Turkiſh ha- 
bit. Lady Jane did not-order any thing. 
She ſhould be contented, ſhe ſaid, to-ap- 
pear as an humble attendant -on the fair 


Grecian, not having at that time ſpirits 
to encounter the wit of the different cha- 


racters ſhe thould meet with there. 


$ 


They returned to Argyle Street, and 


parted at the door, Mr, Martindale was 


at home, expecting Lady Jane. He per- 
ceived her melancholy, and enquired its 
cauſe. She candidly told him, that Lady 
Darnley's ſudden death, and the funeral 


which ſhe had met, had uncommonly af- 


fected her. She was engaged, ſhe ſaid, 
to a party going that evening to the 


Pucheſs of G——"s, but ſhe found her- | 
ſelf unequal to it, and was going to ſend 


a card of apology. This ſhe did, and 
they paſſed the remainder of the day in a 
domeſtic, but not a very cheerful teéte-à- 
tete. , | 


The next morning, while Mr. Martin- 
dale was out, a ſervant of Lord Darnley 
brought a note from him to Lady Jane, 


requeſting 
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requeſting that he might be permitted to 
wait on her for a few minutes, if ſhe was 
alone and diſengaged. His fituation pre- 
cluded the poffibility of a denial, had ſhe 
Not even wiſhed to ſee him. There is an 
undeſcribable pleaſure attendant only on 
minds ſuſceptible of fine feelings, in liſt- 
ening to a tale of woe, and ſympathizing 
with the pathetic narrator. Lord Darnley, 
the happy and the acknowledged admirer 
of Mrs. Martindale, had not excited in 
Lady Jane any alarming ſenſation ; but 
Lord Darnley miſerable, and ſelecting 
HER as a friend in his misfortunes, might 
become a dangerous companion. 


In leſs than half hour, Lord Darnley 
was in Argyle Street. Lady Jane gave 
orders that no perſon ſhould be admitted, 
and was almoſt equally affected with him- 
ſelf, He took this opportunity to unbo- 
ſom himſelf to her. He ſaid, that what- 
ever might be the ſentiments of his keart 
towards her, he conſidered that in his 
preſent ſituation, and her own, an avow- 
al of them would be a violation of de- 
cency both to themſelves and to the me- 

mory 
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mory of the dear departed, who was then 
only on the road to her quiet home 
But the intercourſe of friendſhip was not 
to be prohibited, and he felt THar of 
Lady Jane was neceſſary for the preferva- 
tion of his exiſtence; which he valued 
only for the ſake of the hapleſs infant 
that had ſurvived its mother. He then 
lamented in the moſt affecting manner the 
fatal error of a moment, that kad tempt- 
eld him to beſtow a thought on the is. 
 SIPATED, the UNPRINCIPLED Mrs. Mar- 
_ #indale (Here Lady Jane gazed on him 
with aſtoniſhment.)—He hoped, he ſaid, 
that her generous heart would inſtruc 
her to pardon a connection into which he 
had been inadvertently drawn, at the 
ſame time that (he could not help owning 
it) ſhe alone was the object of his reſpe& 
and admiration ; and that it would teach 
her to feel for a man who had now a claim 
on her pity, but who had hitherto deſer- 
ved her i«tmoſt contempt. He then told 
| Her of the converſation he had held with 
Lady Darnley, ſoon after her lying-in, 
and among the number of his confeſſions, 
the French milliner was not forgotten. 
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Lady Jane was too much confuſed by 
what ſhe had heard, to know in what 
manner to reply to him. She had too 
high an opinion of his honour to doubt 
his word; yet ſhe could not have ſuppo- 
ſed that Mrs. Martindale would have car- 
ried her imprudence beyond what ſhe had 
conceived to be an unmeaning levity, 
Yet how neceſſary did it appear to her at 
this moment for an entire explanation to- 
take place, when Lord Darnley implored 
her pardon for having dared to ſurmiſe 
that ſhe had been the confidante of that 
vile woman ; who had not ſcrupled to 
declare to him, that Lady Jane had ad- 
mitted more than one favoured lover; 
but that her regard and pity for both 
Mr. Martindales had prevented her bi- 
therto divulging what in the courſe of 
time could not fail to be publicly known 


Lady Jane could not without the moſt | 
poignant emotion hear that he: fair fame 
had been traduced; and by the woman 
too who ſheuld have been the firſt to de- 
fend t. Bow cruel, how deſperate was 
her condition! for, while Lord Darnley 


; * 
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Was „ Wenbiag ſhe recollected having ob- 
ſerved that ſeveral of her female acquain- 
tance had latterly behaved towards her 
with uncommon reſerve, although no 
one had been friendly enough to intimate 
in what ſhe had offended. But ſhe had 
not ſuffered it at the time to make any 
great impreſſion on her; as ſhe was per- 
fectly conſcious of her innocence, and 
attributed it only to ſome trivial cauſe, 
with which ſhe might poſſibly hereafter - 
beco me acquainted. 


But now ſhe felt mortified indeed! She 
found that Lord Darnley had been the 
FIRST perſon prejudiced againſt her, and 
ſhe could have-wiſhed it to be the reverſe. 
In nis eyes, the wanted to appear per- 
fect. She knew not how to exculpate 
Herſelf from calumnies ſo atrocious, nor 
how to convince Lord Darnley of the 
falſehood of her accuſer. She entreated 
his lordſhip to make allowances for the 
agitation into which his diſcourſe had 
thrown her, as an apology for the little 

the could at that moment urge in her juſ- 
tification ; ſhe requeſted his advice how 
| F 2 to 
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to act, and inwardly reſolved, let what 
would be the conſequence, to abide by 
it. She begged he would direct her how 
to proceed in a matter of ſuch importance 
to the peace of the whole family ; ob- 
ſerving that ſhe was too inexperienced 
to judge for herſelf; and that in conſe- 
quence of the avowal he had made, ſhe 
conceived him to be the only perſon who 
was able (or who indeed might be willing) 
to adviſe her. 


He told her, that he ſaw no alternative 
between a ſeparation taking place among 
them all, or her eternal filence on the 
ſubject. He begged for God's ſake that 
ſhe would not expoſe herſelf to farther 
inſults and mortiſications; but that ſhe 
would ſuffer herſelf to be wholly adviſed 
by him, and continue to live as before: 
at the ſame time he exacted a promiſe 
from her, that ſhe would immediately ac- 
quaint him by letter, ſhould any new 
mancuvres of Mrs. Martindale's inter. 
vene, to render the diſcovery of her trea- 
chery unavoidable. 


Lady 
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Lady Jane promiſed faithfully to ad- 
here to all he ſaid; he then entreated 
her to honour his little girl ſometimes | 
with her attention. He was going he 
ſaid to let his houſe in Cavendiſh Square, 
and to ſend her with her nurſe to that of 
2 gardener at Liffon-Green, near Padding- 
ton, in whoſe wife he could confide. 
She was to remain there ſome time, as 
he was going out of town the next day, 
to paſs a few months at the head quar- 
ters of his regiment. He then aroſe to 
take his leave of Lady Jane; gave her the 
child's direction; and — but 
* withdrew. 


Lady Jane was no ſooner alone, than 
ſhe gave vent to her oppreſſed heart. 
But Lord Darnley had enjoined on her 
the hardeſt taſk poſſible to a generous 

mind, that of diſſimulation, and ſhe ſaw 
| herſelf for the firſt time obliged to prac- 
tiſe it. She was compelled therefore to 
command her feelings, and to endeavour 
to compoſe her appearance. Her heart 
was to become the ſole repoſitory of thoſe. 
cares, which, alas! ſhe had not a friend 
ans: iF 4 When 
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When Mr. Martindale returned home, 
he ironically afked Lady Jane, whom ſhe 
nad ſeen ?--She mentioned Lord Darn- 
ley's viſit, but in her confuſion omitted 
telling him of his requeſt that ſhe would 
ſometimes ſee his child. He obſerved 


that her eyes were red with weeping ; 
but how, he ſaid, could it be otherwiſe, 


while ſhe made Lord Darnley's griefs her 


own? She began to excuſe herſelf; he 
ſcarcely deigned to anſwer her, and 


withdrew to his apartment. 


Several weeks paſſed without any 
change taking place. Lady Jane often 


_ pondered on the extraordinary confeſſion 


that had been made her; but ſhe ſtrictly 


fulfilled her promiſe, and buried her ſe. 
cret within her aching breaſt. She even 


endeavoured as far as it was poſlible to 
baniſh the remembrance of it. She ne- 
ver even hinted to Mrs. Martindale, that 


ſhe ſuſpected her miſconduct; and judg- 


ing from the purity of her own heart, 


ſhe wiſhed, rather than ſhe hoped, that 


it might be the laſt failing of which ſhe 


ſhould be ever able to accuſe her. She 


Was 
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was even ſo generous in her ſentiments, 
as in THAT ERROR of Mrs. Martindale's 


to find an excuſe ſor her cruelty towards 
herſelf. She knew that it was impoſſible 


for ſo young and ſo beautiful a woman 


to be fond of a huſband who was old 


enough to be her grandfather; and ſhe 
was convinced that it proceeded ſolely 
from a jealouſy that had ariſen in conſe- 
quence of the love ſhe bore Lord Darn- 
ley. The more ſhe reflected on His ad- 
vantapes, the leſs ſhe wondered at the 
choice Mrs. Martindale had made. 
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M R. Martindale became overbearing, 
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CHAP. XVI. 


and was at times even inſolent to Lady 


Jane. She was no longer in his opinion 


the amiable Contraſt to Mrs, Martindale; 


he conceived her virtues to diminiſh, and 
her beauties to decay. Yet he was the 


only one who ſuſpected either, or who 


had at leaſt dared to ſay ſo. I ſhould 
indeed except Mrs. Martindale; who not 


only viewed her with the eye of hatred, 


but who alſo became indefatigable in her 


endeavours to poiſon the mind both of 
the old gentleman and his ſon againſt her. 
Yet ſhe took her meaſures ſo artfully, 


that Lady Jane had no reaſon to ſuppoſe 
ſhe ever held any private converſation 


with them about her. 


They were one evening at the Ducheſs 
of G—— s, and Lady Jane was parti- 
cularly ſtruck with the appearance of a 
young lady, who never ceaſed to look at 
her. She enquired her name, and found 

that 
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that it was Miſs Stuart. She requeſted ano- 
ther lady to introduce them to each other, 
and particularly aſked after the Colonel. 

She would have added another name to 
his, but her reſolution forſook her. A 
farther acquaintance was mutually pro- 
poſed, and accepted, and Mr. Martindale 
waited on Colonel Stuart; at his lodgings 
in Cumberland-ſtreet, the next day. But 
he did not condeſcend to inform Lady 
Jane at his return of what had paſſed 
there, neither did he once mention the 
name of Glencairn. 


In a few days Lady Jane paid a morning 
viſit to Miſs Stuart, having left a card 
there the preceding evening. She was 
admitted, and found that lovely girl 
ſitting at a frame for embroidery. Glen- 
cairn was reading to her, and the Colonel 
was examining different charts which lay 
on the table. Lady Jane coloured. 
Glencairn was viſibly agitated, and 
_ inſtantly turning to the Colonel, ſolicited 
him to walk -out; to which the other 
aſſenting, they ſoon diſappeared, 
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Miſs Stuart, with the freedom of 
youth and innocence, gave Lady Jane a 
long account of her travels, which were, 
the ſaid, pathetically ended by her wit- 
neſſing the ſolemn ſcene of her friend 
Miſs Beaumont's renunciation of this life, 
to purſue, according to her own ideas, 
the ſureſt road to happineſs in the next. 


They were talking over this, and other 


matters, when the poſtman's knock 


announced letters; and a ſervant deli- 
vered one to Miſs Stuart, which Lady 
Jane entreated her to read without cere- 
mony. She ſaid it was from Miſs Beau- 
mont (whoſe name was changed to mother 
Saint Etienne), congratulating herſelf and 
family on their ſafe return to England, 
and lamenting the probability that exiſted 
of her ſeeing them no more. She read 
it throughout; and then gave it to Lady 
Jane, requeſting her to peruſe that charm- 
ing ſpecimen of female friendſhip and 
letter-writing. In it, the following paſ- 
ſage ſixed all her attention: 


« The 


< The only point, my dear Miſs Stuart, 
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on which we could ever diſagree 
during our long reſidence together in 


this peaceful convent, was that of my 
* ſecluſion from the world, When 1 
declared to you that my reſolution was 


fixed on taking the veil, how many 


dangerous objections did you not hold 
out to me, in hopes to alter the ſettled 
_ purpoſe of my heart! 
me to live with you, and moſt tenderly 


vou invited 


aſſured me, that no future change in 
your ſituation ſhould be able to effect 
one in your ſentiments towards me. 


Nor was this the only allurement you 


placed before me. Alas! you employ- 
ed a more dangerous one ſtill, by en- 


deavouring to unite the duties of re- 
ligion and worldly affection. 
went ſo far as to aſſure me, that my - 
ſacrifice would be acceptable to God 


You 


himſelf; who, you fay, ſent us into 


weary of it. 


this world for the benefit of ſociety; 
ſo that we have no more right to ab- 
ſtract ourſelves from it, than we have 
to lay down our life when we are 
The world, you told me, 
Rk * abounds 
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** abounds with pure and ſocial delights; 
but they can be only enjoyed by thoſe 
who hold an intercourſe with it. Yet 
* have you not ſometimes, my dear 
friend, inadvertently owned to me 
that you are not happy? — And if you, 
formed by nature for all its bleſſings, 
are not ſo, how can you imagine that 
1, a ſtranger even in idea, ſhould be 
< willing to renounce for it a way of 
life that I have been taught to believe 
<« 1s preferable to every other? You 
vent ſo far as to aſſure me, that your 
„ heart has made its choice, and unfor- 
+ tunately fixed itſelf where it has no 
* hope of return. That the only man 
e to whom you could wiſh to unite 
« yourſelf is, as you have every reaſon 
to believe, attached elſewhere; and 
. that you ſuſpect, from the hints he 
has given, that the object of his love 
* 1s married. 


A 


6 Would not this idea, my dear Miſs 
Stuart, rather frighten a young novice 
from the world, than encourage her 
«< to enter it wk have read of love, 
| | though 
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© though I never felt its influence; 3 and 
Jam thankful that I have neither the 
* inclination nor the power to add one 
98 to its numberleſs victims.“ 


Lady Jane peruſed this part of the 
letter with particular emotion; ſhe too 
ſurely gueſſed that it alluded to Glencairn 
and herſelf, of which ſhe was fully con- 
vinced when Miſs Stuart aſked her What 
Jhe thought of Glencairn? This queſtion, 
which might not have paſſed for ſingu- 
lar, had it not been accompanied with an 
uneaſy air of conſtraint that denoted an 

over anxious curioſity, ſuffuſed Lady 

Jane's countenance with conſcious 
bluſhes, that did not eſcape the penetrat- 

ing eyes of Miſs Stuart. Each had ſpoken 
ſufficiently plain to be underſtood by the 
other, that neither was ſatisfied. Lady 
Jane's filence and viſible embarraſſment 
were as expreſſive as could be the moſt. 


eloquent language. The letter had 


thrown them into a ſtate of nneaſy per- 
plexity ; it had diſturbed their peace, and 
was from that moment the ſubject to 


ot of many painful refletions. 
Lady 


110 
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Lady Jane frequently met Glencairn ; 


and ſhe could not perceive without emo- 
tion, and ſorrow, the tender languor 


that clouded his fine countenance ; con- 
ſidering, as ſhe did, that his attachment 
to her was the ſole cauſe of it. Her 


heart ſeemed divided between him and 
Lord Darnley. She was unconſcious of 


giving the preference to either, and ſhe 


indulged the pure ſentiments of innocent 
affection for both. Mrs. Martindale was 
continually fabricating tales to her diſ- 
advantage; ſhe repreſented Lord Darn- 


ley to her acquaintance as an unprinci- 


pled libertine, who had taken an advant- 
age of the introduction ſhe had given 
him in her houſe, and had endeavoured 


by hints too plain to be miſconſtrued, to 


ſeduce her affections from it. She ſin- 
cerely wiſhed, ſhe ſaid, that Lady Jane 
might not be deceived in the more fa- 


vourable opinion ſhe had formed of him; 
for ſhe intimated that her ladyſhip enter- 
tained a very high one. Mrs, Martindale 


did not openly inveigh againſt her, for 
that might have led to a conviction of 


the truth; but ſhe wounded her under 
Ss 
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the maſk of apparent regard; and while 
ſhe flattered and careſſed her, ſhe mur- 


dered her repoſe, and meditated her 


final deſtruction. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. 7 XVII. 


Tursz ladies continued to be as eb 
together as formerly, and time appeared 
to have almoſt obliterated the remem- 
brance of Lord Darnley, when a circum- 
ſtance interfered, that was laudable 1n its 
_ cauſe, but moſt pernicious in its effect. 
Lady Jane had as I before obſerved) 
' neglected mentioning to her huſband the 
promiſe ſhe had made him, of ſometimes 
viſiting his daughter. Her time had in- 
deed been ſo much taken up with other 
_ engagements, that ſhe had not yet found 
a leiſure hour to attend to it. She how- 
ever one morning felt a ſtrong inclination 
to ſee the child; ordered the carriage, 
and went to Paddington. She found the 
little cherub looking perfectly well, and 
ſtaid with it above an hour. She then 
deſired the nurſe would make Miſs 
Darnley, and herſelf, ready to accompany 
her; that ſhe wauld take them for an 
airing a little farther on the road, and ſet. 


them down on her return. 
They 
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They had not proceeded half a mile, 
before they were met by Mrs. Martindale's 
carriage, who was in it, with her old 
man. They both ſtopped; and Mrs. 
Martindale, giving a ſignificant look at 
her huſband, obferved, How extremely odd 
it was, that they ſhould meet by accident on 
the ſame road. Her eyes were inſtantly 
directed to the nurſe and child; and both 
of them appearing in deep mourning, 
did not leave a doubt who they were. 
She propoſed their returning in Lady 
Jane's coach, and ſending back their own; 
which was complied with. Her motive 
for doing this, was to diſcover where the 
child lived. But in that ſhe was diſap- 
pointed; Lady Jane having determined 
at that moment to take it to Argyle. ſtreet. 
She therefore ordered the coachman to 
drive there, telling the nurſe ſhe would 
ſend them ſafe back in the evening. 


As ſoon as ſhe returned home, ſhe 
ſent the nurſe into the Steward's room, 
and, taking the child in her arms, went 
into Mr. Martindale's dreſſing- room, and 
begged leave to introduce a ſtranger to 

his 
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his acquaintance, the infant daughter of 
Lord Darnley. She ſaid this with a 


viſible confuſion, which aroſe in conſe- 


quence of feeling herſelf obliged to relate 
the circumſtance of meeting Mr. and 
Mrs. Martindale, without which it was 


poſſible for him to ſurmiſe that he would 


not have been informed of her viſit. He 
took but little notice of the ſmiling girl, 


who was in the evening reconducted with 


luer nurſe, to the place of their deſtination. . 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XIX. 


'Trr gentle Miſs Stuart became every 
day more attached to Glencairn, while 
Mr, Courtenay, an intimate acquaintance 
of her father's, was as paſſionately in love 
with her, Mr. Courtenay was a gentle- 
man of Ireland, of conſiderable fortune, 
but deſcended from an obſcure family, 


and many years older than Miſs Stuart. 


Vet ſuch was the nature of Mary, that 
theſe diſadvantages, had even the want 
of money been annexed to them, would 

have been no impediment to her union 
with him, had hcr father wiſhed it, and 

ber affections been diſengaged. But ſhe 
cheriſhed the flatterer, Hope. She be- 


lieved all that it ſuggeſted, and ſhe really 
thought that ſhe ſhould yet ſee the day, 


when Glencairn would renounce his 


attachment, of which ſhe was no longer 


uncertain as to the object. Alas! the 
roſes began once more to fade on her 


lovely cheek; her ſpirits gradually forſook 
ber; and her father, perceiving both, at 
9 length 
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length tenderly queſtioned her. He 
mentioned Glencairn, and entreated to 


be informed of the ſituation of her mind, 
reſpecting him. 


Mis Stuart's heart repoſed on the bd. 
ſom of this indulgent father; ſhe acknow- 
ledged to him her attachment for Glen. 
cairn; but ſhe aſſured him, that ſhe 
poſſeſſed too much pride ever to ſuffet 
that attachment to overcome her reaſon. 


She had obſerved an indifference in his 


manner towards her, that had conſiderably 
augmented ſince their return to England; 
and ſhe was determined rather to ſacrifice 
her peace for ever, than to conſent, were 
he even to urge it, to owe the happineſs. 
of being his, to a ſentiment of pity only, 
with which ſhe might inſpire him. 
Glencairn's heart was, ſhe was well afſur- 
ed, devoted to another; She did not 
wiſh to diſavow that he alone would ever 
remain the object of her moſt fervent 
affections; but ſhe would never owe the 
gratification of indulging them to the 

chance that deprived him of poſſeſfing 

that more fortunate woman, and to a 


1 ſentiment 
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ſentimont that muſt render her acceptance 
of him deſpicable in her own eyes, and 
ſtill more ſo in her father's. 
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Sentiments ſuch as theſe could not fail 
to ſtrengthen in Colonel Stuart, that opi- 
nion of his lovely daughter, which had 
| hitherto fallen little ſhort of adoration. 
| He coincided. in all ſhe ſaid, and gloried 
in the accompliſhment of his wiſhes. 
For what wiſh could be ſo dear to him, 
as that of ſeeing his Mary, though 
ſtruggling with ſtrong paſſions, heroic 
enough to ſubdue them? He preſſed her 
to his boſom, and aſſured her, that he 
preferred her happineſs to every worldly 
conſideration; but that there was one be- 
' yond the limits of this life, which hung 
heavy on his mind. He alluded to the 
period of his own exiſtence, which from 
the courſe of nature, and his now habitual 
complaints, was not likely to be prolong- 
ed many years. To ſee his Mary ſettled, 
vas to enſure a happy termination of his 
days; to leave her without a protector, 
would embitter his laſt moments, the 
mm of which he wiſhed to meet 
\ | without 
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without a pang, as they haſtened him to 
a re-union with her angelic mother ! 


As he uttered the Jaſt ſentence, the 


tears quivered in his expreſſive eyes, and 


rently forced their paſſage down his 
venerable cheeks. Mary felt the weight 


of his argument, but could not command 


reſolution enough to ſay ſhe would accept 
the thrice-proffered hand of Mr. Courte- 
nay : ſhe conjured the Colonel never to 


mention the ſubject of their converſation 


to any one; and ſhe till hoped, ſhe ſaid, 


that ſhe might be at length enabled to 
eradicate from her mind thoſe ideas 


which ſhe had hitherto ſo raſhly and ſo 


fondly entertained. But ſhe did not tell 


him ALL. ſhe thought; her heart had 
made. its election, and ſhe knew that 
every endeavour would be vain to con- 
tend againſt it. She inwardly determined 
to cheriſh the remembrance of Glencairn, 
and, leaving the chance ot their future 
union to himſelf, ſhe in ſecret refolved 


never to enter into an engagement that 
might on her ſide impede it, 


It 
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It was impoſſible for Glencairn to be 
ignorant of the attachment he had inſpir- 
ed, neither did he attempt to appear ſo. 
He deeply lamented it, and, with a can- 


dour ſeldom practiſed among elegant 


young men, he aſſured Colonel Stuart 


that his friendſhip for the lovely Mary 


exceeded even the bounds of brotherly 
love. He wiſhed, he faid, for che ſake 
of his own peace, and he believed he 
might without vanity include that of 
Mary alſo, that his heart had not been 
entangled in a fatal attachment, from 
whence he was never likely to derive a 
hope of happineſs ; he added, that he had 
toy delicate a ſenſe of honour to offer her 
his hand, while he had not a heart to be- 
ſtow with it. Miſs Stuart, he juſtly ob- 
ſerved, merited the firſt offerings of the 


pureſt. How could he propoſe to make 


her wretched, by endeavouring to unite 
her to a man who had it not in his power 


to forget anvther; and for whom his 


love was ſo criminal, that at the ſame 
time he owned it to his friend, he felt a 
degree of remorſe at leaſt equal to it? 


Colonel 
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Colonel Stuart ſincerely pitied, and 


endeavoured to ſooth him, for he too 
had once felt the force of an irreſiſtible 


attachment. He propoſed their immedi- 


ately returning to Scotland, where time, 
diſtance from the beloved object, and the 


growing affections of Mary, might poſh- 


bly lead him to a recovery of his reaſon, 
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Alas,“ replied Glencairn, * how can 


expect the continuance of your too 
generous regard? Were I to return 
with you to that ſeat of innocence and 


virtue, ſhould I not infult the feelings 
of your angelic daughter? Should 1 


not carry with me there the wound 
that Lady Jane Martindale has made 
in my peace ?—Yes, my dear Sir, you 
are entitled to my confidence, and you 
ſhall wholly poſſeſs it. It was ſhe who 
firſt inſpired me with love; to her I am 
determined to devote my exiſtence; 
and for her ſake alone, I will forego 
the happineſs that flattering fortune has 
placed within my view. I will bid an 
everlaſting adieu to the all- faſcinating 


Mary: 1 will pray to Heaven that ſhe 
may fix her choice on a more fortunate 


* man; 
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% man; and that ſhe may forget, yes, 
% for ever forget, the one who now 


„ relinquiſhes, becauſe he feels himſelt 
% unworthy of her.“ 


Colonel Stuart liſtened with aſtoniſh- 
ment to the confeſſion he had heard; and 


when he reflected that Glencairn's ſole 


dependence was on himſelf, his heart was 
filled with the fondeſt efteem for, his 
character. Souls, he ſaid, fuch as thoſe 


of Glencairn and his daughter, were 


ſurely paired in heaven. Earthly viciſſ- 
tudes nvght for a time ſeparate, but 
never could wholly diſunite them; and 
his mind, ſanguine as Mary's, ſtill pre- 
ſaged a certainty of future felicity. But, 
from Glencairn, nothing could be at pre- 


ſent expected. When Colonel Stuart ſaw s 


that he was bent in following his fate, he 
inſiſted, in token of their mutual friend- 
ſhip, as well as of the tender regard he 
bore to the memory of his deceaſed 
father, that he ſhould accept from him a 


ſmall annuity of one hundred pounds; 


and he extorted from him a promiſe, 


that ſhould he perceive any alteration in 
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| his ſentiments reſpecting Lady Jane Mar. 
tindale, that he would return to him as 
| his ſon. To ſpare the delicacy of Mary, 
it was neceſſary to invent ſome plauſible 


| ſtory ; and they agreed to inform her, 

j that unforeſeen buſineſs relative to a 
friend in Scotland (whom they named) 
would detain Glencaitn longer in London, 

| than it would be convenient for the Co- 
3 lonel to ſtay there, She received the 
| intelligence with leſs ſurpriſe than they 
| expected, and her father ſignified to her 
- his intention of returning to Allanbank 

the week following. 


On the evening before they were to ſet 
out, they all appeared alike affected at 
their approaching ſeparation. Glencairn 
knew too well his influence over the 
heart of Mary, not to dread that her 
feelings would be overpowered by it; 
and he mentioned as by chance to the 
Colonel, before her, that he hoped to 
- Join them in Scotland within a month. 
While he ſpoke, he caſt a ſide- look at 
Miſs Stuart; he ſaw her colour change, 
and the tears which ſhe vainly endeavour- 
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ed to ſuppreſs, run down her cheeks. 
He haſtily called for a candle; pretended 
a drowſineſs he was never farther from 
feeling, and roſe to take his leave. He 
kiſſed Mifs Stuart with the moſt fervent 
affection ;.prefied the Colonel's hand to 
his heart; and a tear fell on it : he ſoftly 
articulated the word farewell and retired 
to his bed-chamber, where he threw him- 
ſelf on the ſofa, and indulged the effu- 
Rons of a heart torn by anguiſh and deſpair. 
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Colonel Stuart's feet, and to implore from 
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CHAP. XX. 


/ 


G LENCAIRN remained near” an hour 
in this ſtate of agonizing reflection, and 


was at length rouſed from it by hearing 


Colonel Stuart and his daughter retire to | 
their apartments. He had been reflecting 


ſerioufly on his preſent ſituation, and on 


every thing that had paſſed; but above 
all, on the fatherly tenderneſs he had ever 


experienced from Colonel Stuart, and the 
recent proof of it; on the ſincere affec- 


tion of his lovely daughter ;—on the 


ſituation of Lady jane Martindale 
married woman. —on the diſſipated courſe = 
of life ſhe led; the cold indifference with 


which ſhe appeared to receive his laſt 


viſit; —and the hints that had been given 


him, which gained ground every day, 
and appeared to taint the purity of her 
character. All theſe conſiderations darted 
like a ray of light on his bewildered 
mind, and he formed the rtsoLUT1ON 
to throw himſelt at the ſame moment at 


him 
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him the hand of his daughter. It was a 
ſudden and a violent deciſion, that ad- 
mitted not of refletion. Ile dreaded to 
meet with oppolition from his heart, 
ſhould he conſult it; he was no ſtranger 
co its weakneſs, and he felt that it required 
all his fortitude to enable him to accom- 
pliſh his preſent purpoſe. Fired by: the 
momentary impulſe, he went to the door 
of Colonel Stuart's apartment, and gently 
Knocking there, requeſted admiſſion, and 


attention to what he had to commu- 
nicate. 


The Colonel was not in bed; he bad 

juſt riſen from his knees, Where it was 
his nightly cuſtom to proſtrate himſelf 
before his God, in fervent meditation. 
He was ſomewhat ſurpriſed at ſeeing 
Glencairn, who had not yet begun to 
undreſs, and who, apologizing for his 
1ntrufion, proceeded to ſupplicate that he 
might find in him the tender advocate, 
not the inflexible judge. 


lle then told him that the purport of 
his nocturnal viſit was to implore once 
6 3 more 
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more his farther protection and advice. 
He begged that he would aſſiſt him to 
follow his own example, and point out 
to him the path of rectitude which ſhould 
direct him to fhun the dangerous prac- 
tices of à world he had already reaſon to 
ſuppoſe a deceitful one. He aſſured him, 
that he had ſeriouſly pondered on the 
ſentiments of his heart, and was convinced 
that on the exertions of his reaſon his 

future happineſs depended. He was now 
determined to purſue that line of conduct 
that would be moſt pleaſing to his friend 
and benefactor, and was come to entreat 
his permiſſion to return with. him to 
Scotland; where he doubted not but 
reaſon would ſoon teach him to overcome 
a mad attachment, of which he had ſeen 
the folly, and was ene relutved! to 
ſubdue. 


5 Colonel Stuart learned with rapture 
this happy zEurance of his pupil's return 
to virtue; and fo indulgent was this 
excellent man to thoſe failings he had 

never known, that he would have conſt. 
dered himſelt the author of his deſtruc - 
tion, 
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tion, had he not accepted his proffered 
repentance. How many virtuous minds 
are deſtroyed by the want of this indul- 
gence! and how much more laudable is 
it in a parent, or a friend, to draw a veil 
over the faults of youth, than to expoſe 
them in the face of day, and, inſtead of 
diminiſhing, augment them by their 
unkindneſs! What a contraſt to thoſe 
characters is ſuch a man as Colonel Stuart! 
He might be juſtly deſcribed as poſleſiing 
à thouſand virtues, without a ſingle 
fault; or, if he Hap a fault, it proceeded 

from the unbounded benevolence of his 
| heart, which taught him to view man- 
| kind in general with an eye of affection, 
of which few were deſerving. But though 
he had experienced like others the poi - 
ſonons effects of ingratitude, he had not 
yet learned to think ill even of thoſe who 
had proved themſelves unworthy of hav- 
ing known him. His houſe, his heart, 
and his purſe, were alike extended to all; 
and it was fortunate for himſelf, and his 
family, that he was a ſtranger in the gay 
world, where he muſt have inevitably 
fallen a prey to the deſigning. His way 
of . 
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of life was ſuited to his ſituation and 


circumſtances, and that life was ſpent 1 in 
daing good. 


It is no wonder, thus, that Glencairn, 
who poſſeſſed his moſt tender regard, 
ſhould not meet with any difficulty in 
perſuading him of the ſtability of his 
inclinations. They parted for the night 
under the moſt comfortable ſenſations ; 
the one, ſatisfied that he had ated up to 
his duty; the other, that he had ſaved a 
generous mind from perdition. Colonel 
Stuart fancied that he had ſnatched Glen- 
cairn from the edge of a precipice; and 
Glencairn fancied that he had ſubdued 
every blameable eee poor 
human nature! 


THAP. 
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e HAF. 11 


WurN Miſs Stuart roſe in the morn- 
ing, ſhe was ſurprized that Glencairn 
was to accompany them. Her heart re. 
joiced, as ſhe interpreted this change in 
his intentions to the impoſſibility he found 
of leaving her. Their journey was a plea - 
fant one; it was wholly undiſturbed by. 
care or regret, for ſne had left nothing 
in London that could tempt her to wiſh 
ever to return there. But her ſenſibility 
Was painfully tried, when ſhe firſt beheld 
Allanbank. The old houſe-keeper, who 
had lived there ever ſince the Colonel's 
marriage, welcomed her home with un. 
feigned joy. She conducted her towards 
the apartment that had been formerly her 
late miſtreſs's ; but when they approach, 
ed the door of it, Miſs Stuart gave a faint 
ſhriek, and fainted in her arms. The 
worthy Mrs. M*Kenzie was alarmed, but 
would not open the ill-cloſed wounds of 
her venerable maſter's heart, by making. 

him witnes a ſcene that ſhe Knew would 
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be only momentary. She returned to the 
room where ſhe had left the gentlemen, 
and giving an expreſſive look at Glen- 
cairn, he inſtantly followed her. She 
conducted him up ſtairs, where they 
found Miſs Stuart attended by a houſe- 
maid, and beginning to recover. Glen- 
cairn flew to fupport her with the ten- 
_ dereſt care. She raiſed her fine eyes, 
 trit to Heaven, as if to invoke the ſaint- 

ed fpirit of her mother, and then turned 
them with ineffable ſweetneſs upon him; 


be felt all that ſhe would expreſs, and his 


feelings were worked up to the higheſt 
pitch of grateful enthuſiaſm. He invo- 
luntarily dropped on one knee before her, 
and taking her hand in his, he ſupplica- 
ted the Almighty to ſtrengthen him in 
his reſohation, that he would never, ne- 
ver forſake her! He aroſe when he had 
uttered this prayer. It came from the. 
inmoſt receſſes of his heart, and had been 
pronounced in too awful a manner for 
him to retract it; neither would he have 
done ſo at that moment, for the poſſeſſi · 
on of Lady Jane Martindale herſelf. 
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Miſs Stuart had heard the bleſſed ſound ; 
it ſunk from her ear to her heart; ſhe 
received, and cheriſſied it there, as an old 
friend whom ſhe had been long expect- 
ing, and who was at length returned to 
forſake her no more. 


She was now enabled to look over 
her apartment with more compoſure. 
Her piano. forte had been placed there by 
the Colonel's order, that ſhe' might be re- 
conciled to the fight of it. Glencairn 
went for his flute, and they paſſed an 
hqur in that happy harmony proceeding 


from the union of ſouls. When alone, 


Glencairn took the opportunity of offer- 
ing his heart and hand to Mary. With 
what modeſt joy did the accept the tender 
aſſurances of both! She longed to ruſh 
into her father's arms, and tell him of her 
promiſed felicity ; but virgin delicacy 
laid a reftraint on her inclinations,” and 
the left to Glencairn the bleſſed taſk of 

making him happy; for fhe well knew 


kähhat his heart, like her own, had been 


long ſet on their union. He was not leſs 
anxious 
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anxious than herſelf to impart their con- 
verſation to the Colonel, which he did 
not however find an opportunity of do- 
ing, till after Miſs Stuart had left them 
for the night. 


Colonel Sthart received the declaration 
with an air of reſerve that furprized Glen- 
cairn, and filled him with confuſion. 
He deſired that he would allow himſelf 
time to reflect ſeriouſly on the nature of 
the ſolemn engagement into which he ſo. 
| ſuddenly and fo lightly appeared to wiſh. 
to enter. He conſidered it, he ſaid, a 
duty incumbent. on him to admonifh, 
them both, and to exhort them to do. 
nothing raſhly ; and how could he avoid 
| believing that Glencairn only deceived 
himſelf in his preſent ideas, when little 
more than a week had elapſed ſince he 
= in the moſt ingenuous manner ac- 

kpawledged his inviolable attachment to. 
Lady Jane Martindale? How was he to 
reconcile ſuch inconſiſtencies He add- 
ed, that he had too high an opinion of 


the mind he had taken pride and pleaſure 
ned 
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to adorn, to imagine for a moment that 
ſelf-intereſt would have the power tb bias 
one of his actions; at the ſame time he 
owned that his daughter was in that point 
worthy his attention; and if he doubted 
his love for her, it proceeded from a fear 
that he did not know himſelf ſufficiently 


to be able to anſwer for his future con- 
duct towards her throughout life. 


Glencairn endeavoured to wave thefe 
ſeeming objections. He could not, he 
ſaid, diſavow his firſt inclination, but he 
had (at leaſt he thought he had) ſubdued 
it. They parted with a promiſe from the 
Colonel, that in the converſation he* . 
ſhould have with Miſs Stuart on the ſub- 
Jet, he would not fay any thing that 
might tend to impede their mutual hap- 
pineſs. Indeed the Colonel knew enough 
of his daughter's ſentiments to be con- 
vinced, that although nothing could alter 
her love for Glencairn, were he once to 
exert his parental authority, and forbid 
her to marry him, ſhe would obey him, 
though at the certain expenſe of her hap- 

_ pineſs, 
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pineſs, and the man one of her 
life. 

Colonel Stuart, the next morning, 
when breakfaſt was over, requeſted his 
daughter's attendance in his ſtudy, where 
they remained a conſiderable time, during 
which Glencairn did not find his ſituation 
of ſuſpenſe perfectly comfortable. He 
was at length relieved from it by their 
appearance, and he perceived that they 
had both been in tears. The. Colonel 
took a hand of each of his children (as he 
was wont to call them), and joining them, 
he with humid eyes beſtowed on each his 
bleſſing. He could not ſay much, for his 
heart was full, but he deſired that their 
marriage might take place in two months 
from that time; ſome neceſſary arrange 
ment with reſpect to his fortune being 
indiſpenſable previous to that event. 
Glencairn ſaluted the bluſhing Mary; 
they mutually embraced, and thanked the 
Colonel, and the day was ſpent as may 


be pcs from theſe virtuous minds, 


each deriving comfort from the bappineſs 
of the other. 
Nothing 
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Nothing appeared to be wanting at 
Allanbank to complete the extent of hu- 
man felicity. Mifs Stuart became more 
intereſting as ſhe was more beloved ; for 
though Glencairn was conſcious that he 
| ſhould not lead her to the altar with that 
enthuſiaſtic paſſion that borders on mad- 
_ neſs, and which ſeldom laſts long, his 
eſteem for, and his opinion of her aug- 
mented daily; and Colonel Stuart's win« 
ter of life which had been hurried on by 
grief more than age, appeared on this oc- 
caſion to be impeded in its progreſs by a 
renovating ſpring. They had few viſi- 
tors at Allanbank ; ſome poor Scotch 
| kirds were their principal neighbours, 
who having never gone beyond the 
Highlands, were ſo ignorant and unin- 
formed, that their ſociety was rather 
courted through benevolence, than diſ- 
claimed through pride. It was the in- 
tention of the family to paſs ſome of the 
next winter months at Edinburgh. The 
Colonel had a numerous acquaintance 
there in Mrs. Stuart's lifetime ; but. 
ſince he had loſt her, and was ſeparated. 
from his daughter, he neglected every 
8 . worldly | 
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worldly concern. They would not 
however find it difficult to meet with 
ſociety, whenever they viſited that 
charming city; for their virtues ſecur- 
ed them friends, wherever they ap- 
peared. 


CHAP. 


NOV. | 137 


15 8 u AP. xxl. 


I nave already obſerved, that che 
conduct of Mr. Martindale towards Lady 
Jane was wholly altered. A viſible cool- 
| neſs had taken place, and her ears were 
perpetually aſſailed by the enumeration 
of Mrs. Martindale's virtues. Whatever 
the ſaid, was a law both to her huſband 
and his ſon, and Lady Jane's life became 
more inſupportable, as her ſenſibility ac- 
- quired more ſtrength. She had latterly 
_ contracted an intimacy with the two Miſs 
SF Fieldings, daughters to the late Admiraj 
of that name. They had been intimates 
of Lady Darnley. The eldeſt was re- 
markably accompliſhed ; ſhe was almoſt 
| unrivalled on the harpſichord, and ſeem- 
ed to poſſeſs a ſoul capable of the moſt 
refined ſentiments. Lady Jane was very 
partial to this young lady, who appeared 
to be greatly affected by her ſituation. 
She frequently mentioned her diſlike to 
Mrs. Martindale ; and though Lady Jane 
had ſtritly avoided even hinting at her 
miſconduct 
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miſcondut with Lord Narnley, Mis 
Fielding gave her reaſon to ſuppoſe that 
The was not ignorant of it. 


It was now Lent; and Miſs Fielding 
Was very conſtant in her attendance at 
the Oratorios. She had one evening ſo- 
licited Lady Jane's company in her box 
at Drury- Lane, who had latterly ſeldom 
gone into public, but was tempted to ac- 
cept the invitation, as.Giornovich, whom 
the had never ſeen, was to play there. 
She had heard much of that charming 
performer, but found that report, ſo la- 
viſh in his praiſe, was yet unequal to 
convey a juſt idea of his merit. It was 

The Meſſiah that was performed; and at 
the end of the third part of it, that di- 

vine muſician, with an enchanting har- 
mony that can be equalled only in hea- 

ven, varied the plaintive /ullaby in a. 
manner ſo exquiſitely pathetic, as to draw 
tears from the feeling heart of Lady Jane. 
She took out her pencil, when it was 
over, and wrote on the back of a let- 
ter the following extempore lines: 


geraphic | 
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 Seraphlc ſtrains the tender feelings move, 
And Muſick melts the ſoul to heav'n-born love! 
Thy powers, oh Giornovich ! inſpire the breaſt, 
And give the wounded mind a tranſient reſt; 
But, while thy notes impaſſion'd boſoms pleaſe, 
They find the cure {till worſe than the diſeaſe ; 
For ev'ry time thoſe ſounds ſeraphic ceaſe, 

They leave a new invader of my peace! 


She had juſt finiſhed the firſt effort of 
her poetical talent, which ſhe intended 
to-correct at leiſure, and was conveying 
haſtily to her pocket, when the box 
door opened, and Lord Darnley made 
his unexpected appearance. He bowed 
with infinite grace to the Miſs Fieldings, 
darted a contemptuous look on Mrs. 
| Martindale (who had obtruded herſelf on 
the party, from a very ſlight invitation), 
and with more apparent pleaſure than 
prudence ſmiled on Lady Jane, and ſeated 
himſelf immediately behind her., He 
told her, he had been in town but a few 
hours; that he had firſt viſited THEIR 
little charge, and then called in Argyle- 
Street; but hearing from her ſervants 
that ſhe was gone to Drury-Lane, he had 
taken the kd to follow her there. 

Mrs. 


— 


q 
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Mrs. Martindale who: was pretending 
to adjuſt her handkerchief, did not loſe a 
word of this ſpeech; but. ſaid, loud 
enough to be heard in the next box, That 
now one impediment was removed, on 
his lordſhip's fide, ſhe thought the other 
might be eafily accompliſhed; for ſhe 
was pretty ſure that young Mr. Martin- 
dale would not have much objection to 
ſee his name added to the liſt of happy 

huſbands in Doctors Commons. This 
was too groſs an inſult to be patiently 
endured; but Lord Darnley, however 
confuſed, was too well. bred a man to re- 

eriminate. Lady Jane faintly aſked her 
| what ſhe meant; and pleading the ex- 
ceſſive heat of the houſe as an excuſe for 
leaving the Miſs Fieldings, requeſted 
Lord Darnley (who was the only gentle- 
man in the box) to ſee her to her carriage, 
where ſhe inſiſted, however reluctantly, 
on his taking his leave. + 


Mr. Martindale was already in bed, 
and ſhe was obliged to defer ſpeaking to 
him till morning. Mrs. Drapery inform- 
ed her, that Lord Darnley had been there, 
YEE | but, 
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but, on finding her ladyſhip was out, 
had requeſted to ſre' her woman. That 
ſhe went to the coach door, and he aſked 
her many queſtions about the ſtate of the 
family; telling her, That he would do 
„ handſomely by her, if ſhe would keep 
“ his ſecret, which was, to tell her lady, 
“ that in conſequence of letters he had 
« received from tywn, which mentioned 
* the diſagreeable ſituation into which 
“ her ladyſhip was thrown by the ma- 
* chinations of Mrs. Martindale, he was 


« arrived, fully determined to protect 
her with his life.“ 


Oldſon, the butler, had watched this 
interview; and whether jealouſy of Mre, 
Drapery, or fome other ſuſpicion, aroſe 
in his mind, I know not; but he inſiſted 
on her telling him all that had paſſed. 
Nay, he was ſo reſolved on knowing it, 
that he even threatened Mrs. Drapery to 
retract his promiſe of marriage to her, it 
ſhe did- not immediately confeſs every 
thing to him. Any other . menace Mre. 
Drapery might poſſibly have withſtood ; | 
but that of a diſappointment in love was 
| too 
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too powerful. She candidly acknow. 
ledged the confidence Lord Darnley had 
placed in her, but firſt obtained a promiſe 
from Mr. Oldſon of his ſilence on the 
ſubject. | 


He wiſhed to perſuade her not to mens 
tion it to her lady; but this truſty conſi- 
dante, recollecting Lord Darnley's offer 
to do handſomely by her, longed for the 
moment when ſhe ſhould be at liberty to 
_ divulge the ſecret of which the had been 
till * in — poſſeſſion. 


Lady Jane felt a glow of ſatisfaction 
Tiſe on her cheek, as ſhe liſtened to Mrs. 
Drapery's information. Situate as ſhe 
then was, every proof of regard, even 
from the moſt indifferent perſon, became 
dear to her. The cruel and unmerited 
treatment ſhe every day endured, had 
the ſame effect on her gentle mind that a 
ſtormy ſea has on a mariner. Her heart 
panted for reſt, for ſhe ſaw. herſelf envi- 
roned by enemies where ſhe mjght natu- 
rally have expected friends. She felt 


that matters were drawing to a criſis, 
that 


| 
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that would ſoon determine her future 
fate. 


The next morning ſhe told Mr. Mar- 
tindale of the inſult that had been offered 
to her at the Oratorio, He ſeemed per- 
fectly indifferent, and ſaid ſhe might 
thank herſelf for it : that when a married 

woman had once openly admitted the 
addreſſes of another man, her huſband 
could not be blamed for diſcarding her. 
That he had no canſeof complaint againſt 
Lord Darnley, as he conceived that he 
had acted only as every other gay man 
would do in th: ſame fituation ; and he 
_ finiſhed by telling her that ſhe was per- 
fectly at liberty to fellow Lord Darnley's 

fortunes wherever they might lead her. 


That calm ſerenity of mind which 
had ever dignified the exemplary charac- 
ter of Lady Jane Martindale, now en- 
tirely forſook her. She uttered the moſt 
piercing complaints againſt her unfeeling 
huſband for his injuſtice and cruelty to- 

wards her, and the moſt bitter invectives 
againſt the infamous Mrs. Martindale; 


and 
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and when ſhe ſaw that it was impoſſible 


to perſuade him of her innocence, fhe 
found it neceſſary to have recourſe to 
meaſures the molt repugnant to her feel. 
ings, and at once to declare all ſhe knew: 
ſhe*then entered into a minute detail of 
the intrigue chät had been carried on be. 


tween Mrs. Martindale and Lord Darnley 


at 'the French milliner's houſe, 


Mr. Martindale rang for his hat, and 
went immediately to bis father” s, telling 
Lady Jane he ſhould return preſently. 


He did fo; and hrs countenance was in. 


flamed by anger, as he aſked her, How 


* ſhe dared to aſperſe the character of 


en virtuous woman ?” She had endea- 
voured, he ſaid, to deſtroy that of Mrs, 
Martindale, becauſe fhe had refuſed to 
become a partner in her vices. She was 
jealous, he ſuppoſed, of Mrs. Martin- 
dale's ſuperior beauty and qualifications, 


and of the attention Lord Darnley had, 
like other men, paid her. He adviſed 


her to take vp. her reſidence with 'rHz1K 


charge, at Paddington, and limited her 
to three days to remove her ects from 


his 
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his houſe : he excepted his mother's jew- 
_ els, which he inſiſted on having immedi- 
ately reſtored to him. He then rang the 
bell, which was anſwered by Oldſon, 
whom he commanded in a peremptory 
manner no longer to confider Lady Jane 
as his miſtreſs, and to make known that 
ſuch were his injunctions to all the other 
domeſtics. Dldſon would have ſpoken, 
but was prevented by a look that forbade 
all poſſibility of a reply. He then order- 
ed a chaife and four to be immediately 
got in readineſs from the neareſt inn, and 


told Oldfon to. Ups to accompany 


8 T he triumph of paſſion was ſoon over; 
and a tear of pity, and perhaps of re- 
maining tenderneſs (which he uſed every 


effort to ſuppreſs), fell down his checks 
as he took hold of Lady Jane's hand; 
when turning his head on the other ſide, 
he bade her an eternal adieu. He threw 
bank notes on the table to the value of 
five hundred pounds, and then tore him- 
ſelf from her in a paroxyſm of agony 
that fell little ſhort of her own, 


HR CHAP. 


. — — — 
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0 HAP. XIII. 


Ix a moment like this, how -Was Lady 
Jane Martindale to proceed? Were I to 
aſk a hundred people, I ſhould receive a 


hundred different opinions; but Pady 


Jane had no time for reflection. The ar. 


row had been aimed at her heart, and it 
was lodged there. She ordered Mrs, 


Drapery into her preſence ; who, with 
many tears, beſought her to compoſe 
Herſelf. .. She: deſired her to pack up in a 


box by themſelves, all the jewels and 


trinkets that old Mr. Martindale and his 
.ton had once given to her, but of which 
ſhe was no longer the miſtreſs; and then 
aſked as a favour, what but two hours 


before ſhe had a right to command, that 


that one of the ſervants might go for 2 
| hackney coach, that ſhe might call at two 


or three places ſhe thought neceſſary, 
while her woman was packing up her 
clothes, as ſhe deſired. She was going 
firſt to ſee Mrs. Martindale ; for though 
her noble heart ſhrunk from the idea of 

ſupplicating 
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fupplicating her enemy, yet ſhe thought 
it a duty ſhe owed herſelf, to explain to 
that lady, as matters now ſtood, the ne; 
ceſſity that had driven her to give ſuch a 


painful explanation of every circumſtance 


that could tend to corroborate her own 


INNOCENCE. | | 
\ 


With ſwollen eyes, which ſhe endea- 


voured as much as poſſible to conceal by 
her long lace veil, ſhe ſtepped into the 
coach, and ordered it to Devonſhire 
Place. Alas! the ſervants there had not 
only received orders never more to ad- 
mit her, but were even inſolent enough 
to expreſs before the coachman their aſto- 
niſhment at her calling there. She then 
went to Miſs Fielding's, and had the ſa- 
tisfaction to find that her friend was at 
home. They knew nothing more of the 
miſintelligence than what had paſſed at 
the oratorio, and entreated her to return 
home, and to inform them the next 
morning in what manner it had been 


ſettled, Lady Jane, after a fhort viſit, 
returned to Argyle-Street, and found 2 


ſervant. of old Mr. Martindale Ss, who 


H 2. had 
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had ne 2 note from his ſon, and 
only waited er anſwer to leave town. 
Init he deſired her to ſend him an inven- 


 - tory, directed to Ledſtone, of the things 


ſhe had left there, which he ſaid ſhould 
be ſent to her wherever ſhe might ap- 

point, as he was going to ſell that eſtate. 
It contained alſo a requeſt that ſhe would 
quit Argyle-Street as ſoon as poſſible; 
and that ſhe would not attempt making 
Mrs. Drapery the companion of her | 
flight, as it would be the means of pre- 
venting that perſon's being reſpectably 
ſettled with Oldſon, and he doubted La. 
dy Jane's future ability of recompenſing 
her, if ſhe attempted to prevent it. 


Lady Jane poſſelſed too much of the 
pride inſeparable from a noble mind, to 
be required a third time to quit the houſe. 
She eaſily perceived that Drapery's views 
on Oldſon ſuperſeded all affection for her- 
ſelf; and that although he would wil- 
lingly have ſuffered her for the preſent to 
accompany her, yet he feared his maſter's 
diſpleaſure were ſhe to do ſo. 
„ | Lady 
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Lady Jane deſired Oldſon to change 


for her a fifty pounds note ; ſhe gave ten 
to Mrs. Drapery more than was due to 


her for the trouble ſhe had in packing up 


her things, which ſhe deſired her to take 


care of till ſhe ſent for them. Another 


ten ſhe gave to Oldſon to divide among. 
the ſervants, beſides two guineas for 
himſelf; and in a fit of wild deſpair, un- 


accompanied by a ſingle attendant, and 


without having taſted of the dinner that 

the ſervants. had as uſual prepared, and . 

placed before her, ſhe ſent for a hackney 

coach at ten o'clock at night, and order- 

ed the coachman to drive her which way 

he pleaſed, till ſhe ſhould otherwiſe direct 
him. 
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CHAP. XXIV. 


T. H F coachman cd on a jour. 
ney he could not rightly comprehend, 
and at length ſtopped at the turnpike 
beyond Weſtminſter-bridge. Lady Jane 
was ruminating whither ſhe ſhould go, 
when ſhe was rouſed from her reverie by 
a demand for the toll. Her memory 
brought feveral perſons to her recollection, 
but ſhe dreaded to meet with a cool re. 
ception, wherever ſhe appeared, and 
made known her ſtory. Of Lord Darn- 
ley's addreſs ſhe was ignorant, and the 
lateneſs of the hour would alone have 
prevented her calling on him. She de- 
ſired the coachman would drive her to 
Liſſon Green, where ſhe found that the 
family was already in bed. She knocked 
repeatedly, and at length with ſome 
difficulty obtained admiſion into the 


nurſe's bed. chamber. 
She 
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She apologized for her unſeaſonable 
vilit, and the myſtery of its appearance, 
diſcharged the coach, and lay down by 
the ſleeping infant. But ſhe could nei - 
ther compoſe kerſelf, nor let the nurſe, 
till ſhe had made ſome enquiries reſpect- 
ing Lord Darnley. The anſwer was pro- 


ductive of the only ſatisfaction it was at 


that moment in her power to receive, as 
ſhe found that he had promiſed to be 


there the next morning by twelve 


o'clock. She ſoon after cloſed her 
wearied- eye-lids, me ſunk to momenta- 
Ls reſt. 


Lond Ther was punQual t to his ap- 
pointed hour; and giving his horſe to 
the groom, ran eagerly up ſtairs, No- 
thing could equal his amazement at 
| ſeeing Lady Jane there, pale, diſhevelled, 


and half-dreſt, fitting with his child on 


her knee. She arole as he entered, and 


giving miſs Darnley into the nurſe's 


arms, deſired ſhe would retire with her 
into the garden, while ſhe ſpoke to her 
Lord. But when ſhe began to relate 
her mour nful. tale, ſhe found herſelf 
_ 
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wholly unable to proceed. She claſped 
her hands in ſpeechleſs agony, and lifting 
up her eyes to Him who could alone ſup- 
port and ſtrengthen her in the hour of 
Aàtffliction, ſhe burſt: into tears. 


When ſhe had a little recovered her- 
felt, ſhe explained, as well as ſhe was 
able, her undeſerved ſituation ; leaving 
the preſent diſpoſal of herſelf to the ſu- 
perior judgment of Lord Darnley, whoſe 
protection was the only one ſhe could 
now claim. He took her hand, and 
thanking her for the confidence with 

which ſhe hononred him, beſought her 
_ permiſſion to go inſtantly to town in 

order to provide for her a more ſuitable 
apartment. He left her, and in leſs than | 
three hours returned in 2 poſt-chaiſe, in 
which ſhe gladly accompanicd him ſhe 
knew not, nor cared not whither. 


The temporary reſidence that Lord 
Parnley had procured for Lady Jane, 
Woas at a lodging houſe in Great Cumber- 
land Street; and he took one for himſelf 
within a few doors of it, which happened 


q to 


[ 
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to be the ſame that had been occupied by 
Colonel Stuart and his family. But this 
he did not know; and not chooſing at 
once to inform Lady Jane of his being 
fo near a neighbour, ſhe alſo remained 
ignorant of it. Lord Darnley had called 
her in both houſes Lady Findlater, and 
ſaid ſhe was a baronet's widow. This 
had been agreed on in the chaiſe, to pre- 
vent ſuſpicion or enquiry. He paſſed 
ſeveral hours of the day with her, and 
ſhe ſaw no other perſon, His valet, who 
uſually attended her, was a new one, 
who fortunately had not ſeen or heard of 
her before. Bur it was neceſſary to in- 
truſt the nurſe, who was a decent wo- 
man, and to be depended on. She was 
moreover aſſured that ſhe would loſe her 
place from the moment there was the 


leaſt cauſe to o ſuſpect that ſhe had betrayed E 
her Lord. 


pour her they 7 received intelli. 
gence, that ſhe had been ſeveral times 
followed by different people whom ſhe 
did not know, as ſhe went in and out of 
town with Miſs Darnley ; in conſequence 
BS: = of 
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of which it became neceſlary to remove 
them, and they were ſent to Brompton. 
A fatality is frequently attendant on 
different ſituations in life, which eludes 
all that the moſt watchful vigilance can 
ſurmiſe to prevent it. It was ſo in the 


preſent incident. Not all the caution 


_ obſerved both by Lady Jane and Lord 
Darnley, nor the fidelity of the nurſe 
could counteract the decree of fate. 
Great effects proceed frequently from 
trivial cauſes, which can be neither fore- 
ſeen nor prevented. 


Lord Darnley's valet perceived that 
there was ſome myſtery about Lady 
Findlater; but being a country fellow, 
who knew nothing of London, and 
being much confined at home, he had no 
opportunity of talking over his Lord's 
affairs among his fellow-ſervants; and 
the nurſe, who was rather a pretty girl, 
hardly condeſcended to ſpeak to him. 
Lord Darnley had one morning written 
to Lady Jane, and intruſted as uſual the 
note to A ſervant ; who thought this 
\ 8 a good 
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a good opportunity to ſatisfy the curio- 
ſity of their landlady, with whom he had 
frequently converſed on the ſubject. 
She was overjoyed at his offer, and par- 
ticularly fo as he requeſted her to give it 
into the lady's own hands, which was a 
charge he alſo had received from his 
maſter. 


She took: the note, and went directly 
to the door of the apartment, which 
was to her unſpeakable aſtoniſhment, 
opened by Lady Jane Maatindale, who 
was as much confuſed as herſelf; ſhe fir tt 
ſuſpected that it was ſome trick put upon 
her by her family, till ſhe learned that 
Lord Darnley was in poſleflion of Colonel 
Stuart's former lodgings in her houle. 
She entreated her to preſerve the moit 
inviolable ſecrecy, which was faithfully 
promiſed, withour any intention. of per- 
forming it. 


Fhis ſſender circumſtance laid a laſting 
foundation for every ſubſequent event 
of Lady Jane's life. The moment the 
| wadhady returned home, ſhe put on her 
hat 
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hat and cloke with all poſſible ſpeed, and 
telling the valet ſhe was going to market, 
without any farther explanation, poſted 
directly to Mr. Martindale's houſe in 
Argyle Street, whither ſhe had once 
been on a viſit to Mrs. Drapery, in 
company with Joſephine, Miſs Stuart's 
Neapolitan maid. Mrs. Drapery was at 
home, and in the act of writing to her 
clear Oldſon, who was ſtill at Ledſtone 
with his maſter. As ſoon as ſhe had 
heard ALL, ſhe. preſented her viſitant 
with a glaſs of her beſt cordial, and beg- 
ved to have the HONOUR of her company 
another time, as ſhe was juſt finiſhing an 
important letter, and feared being too 
jate for the poſt. Theſe two worthy 
| Females exchanged ſeveral polite curte- 
lies, and parted highly ſatisſied with each 
other; the one having communicated all 
ſhe knew, and the other having heard all 
ſhe wiſhed; for they were till that mo— 
ment ignorant of Lady Jane's deſtina- 
tion. Mrs. Drapery added another 
ſheet to her already voluminous packet ; 
and as ſoon as ſhe had diſpatched it, and 
finiſhed her dinner, ſhe ſent for every 
one 
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one of the ſervants into the houſekeeper's 
room, to whom ſhe related the whole of 
this marvellous tale. 


Mrs. Drapery was now ſole miftreſs 
of the houſe ; conſequently whatever ſhe 
ſaid, uss the grand rule of their actions. 
J muſt indeed except a Yorkſhire groom ; 
who having fat like the reſt open-mouthed 
to hear- pronounced the ſentence of- his 
lady's condemnation, declared © he 
would go to her that very moment, and 

know in what he could ſerve her, for 
that ſhe was as good a lady as ever broke 
bread ; and he was certain that, as for 
Yorkſhire, there was never a gentleman 
in the whole country that wonld have 
turned ſuch a tender-hearted lady out of 
doors, but that he had heard theſe Lon- 
doners would do any thing. He did not 
care for his maſter ; he might hang him if 
he liked, and keep his wages into the 
bargain ; but that now he knew where to 
find his lady, he would go and offer his 
ſervice to her; ay, and ſtick by her, if 
ſhe would let him, without a farthing 
wages, as long as he lived.“ 5 

1 _ Mrs, 
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Mrs. Drapery expatiated on the re- 
' fentment of an enraged maſter, and the 
deſtruction that would inevitably over- 
take him, and finally prevent his ever 
getting another place, ſhould he perſiſt 
in ſuch a fooliſh ſcheme :—but all would 
not do; nothing could induce dom to 
relinquiſh his preſent purpoſe; and with 
all the blunt honeſty and feeling of a 
TRUE YORKSHIREMAN, he went 1mme- 
chately to his maſter's ſtables, where, 
giving up his charge of the ſaddle-horſes 
to the coachman, he packed up his all 
in a ſmall bundle, and without taking 
leave of his aflociates, whom his heart 
curſed for their cruelty, he walked with 
aching ſteps towards Great Cumberland 
Str ect. 


"R his way thither, he reflected for 
the firſt time of his life on what he was 
about. He had given up his place, and 
all the intereſt he had, without having 
any juſt reaſon to ſuppoſe that Lady Jane 
would befriend him. What was he to 
do if ſhe refuſed him an aſylum ?—Tom 
had no friends 1 in London ; they were all 
inhabitants 
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inhabitants of Ripon ; yet Tom did not 
repent. He already had received full 
compenſation for any hardſhips he might 
in future undergo. He had experienced 
that inward joy, that indeſcribable felicity 
of having given way to the genuine feel- 
ings of an honeſt heart. He did not ſup- 
poſe that his. lady would ſuffer him to 
want; but if ſhe did, he ſhould only be 
reduced to temporary neceſſity, and that 
too in a noble cauſe ; the cauſe of injured 
\ innocence, His friends were induſtrious, | 
hard-working people, who would not, 
he was very ſure, diſmiſs him becauſe he 
did not bring them Gold. No; they had 
ever prayed him to remain among them 
ſteady to the plough, as his forefathers 
had been; but Tom had feen laced live- 
ries in the neighbourhood of Ripon ; and 
more from the generous motive of think- 
ing he could henceforward add to the 
little wealth already poſſeſſed by his fa- 
mily, than any ſelf. intereſted principle of 
his own, he had ſet out on his perilous 
journey, ro SEE THE WORLD- 
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_EHAP., XX 


'To M was at firſt refuſed admittance; - 
till by his ſobs and tears, and his aſſeve- 
ration that he had left his place for no 
other reaſon than to wait on his lady, he 
prevailed on the miſtreſs of the houſe to 
go up ſtairs a ſecond time, and ſhe con- 
ſenred to ſee him. He briefly related by 
what means he had diſcovered her reſi- 
dence, and begged her ladyſhip's pardon 
for his boldneſs in coming after her, and 
the motive which had induced him to do 
ſo. Lady Jane thanked him for his atten- 
tion, and drawing five guineas from her 

purſe adviſed him to return to his place, 

or, if he did not chooſe that, ſhe would 
recommend him, ſhe ſaid; to Lord 
Darnley, who would procure him another. 
Tom looked firſt at the money, and then 
wiſtfully at Lady Jane; for he feared to 
offend, as he begged to be excuſed taking 
it; and he ventured to hint, that, not 
ſeeing any ſervants about her, he thought 
the could but ill ſpare it; and all he im- 
Fs | plored 


\ 
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plored was, that ſhe would keep him in 
her ſervice. . The poor creature pleaded 
ſo powerfully, that it was impoſſible ſhe 
could without cruelty reſiſt him; ſo order- 
ing him to put the money in his pocket, 
ſhe ſuffered him to enter on the pleaſing 
taſk of rendering himfelf a faithful atten- 
dant on her. 


Lady Jane employed the remainder of 
the morning in writing a long narrative 
of facts to her father. She endeavoured 

to prepare him in the moſt delicate and 

pathetic manner for the knowledge of 
ber misfortunes, and anticipated the total 
forgetfulneſs of theſe, in his ſympathizing 


| tenderneſs. She obſerved that ſhe had 


only quitted an unpleaſant home, to re- 
turn to her native happy one; and ſhe 
requeſted his approbation of her joining 
him immediately in Ireland. With eager 
_ expectation ſhe told him ſhe ſhould wait 
his reply, which would in every thing 
determine her future conduct. Her 
hours appeared to grow lighter from the 
moment her letter was given to the poſt- 
man, and the followed in idea its haſty 

progreſs 
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progreſs during the night; forming a 
thouſand pleaſing conjectures on the event 
of its ſucceſs. Lord Darnley had for the 
brit time neglected viſiting her that even- 
ing; but when he called the next morning, 
he found her more cheerful than he had 
hitherto ſeen her; and as the day was 
remarkably fine, he propoſed. their going, 
in a hackney coach to ſee Miſs Darnley at 
Brompton, and walking in one of the 
_ retired paths of its neighbourhood. Lord 
Darnley returned to dinner with her, and 
had been juſt propoſing to accompany her 
to Ireland as ſoon as ſhe received her 
father's anſwer; telling her, that now 
the Martindales knew where to ſind them 
both, he doubted not but that all poſſible 
means would be tried to haſten a divorce; 
and he hoped to receive, as ſoon as it 
was pronounced, her hand from her fa- 

ther. He had never ſpoken ſo openly 
before. In thoſe few words were com- 
prehended all ſhe wiſhed to hear, and ſhe 
felt elated at the idea of being reſtored to 
happineſs. Their converſation was inter- 
rupted by the entrance of Tom, who 


ande 
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brought a letter that had been put into 


his hands by one of the ſervants from 


Argyle. ſtreet; it was addreſſed to Lady 
Jane; ſhe knew her huſband's hand on 
the direction, which was all he had 
written. In the blank cover was a letter 
to himſelf, which had been ſent to 
 Ledftone, and was from thence forwarded 
by him. It bore the Iriſh poſt- mark, 
and was ſealed with black. Lady Jane 
ſaw the ſignature, . and fainted away. 
Her heart foreboded its dreadful contents; 
there was no need of her reading it, 10 
be convinced of his, her greateſt misfor- 
tune! Lord Darnley took it up, and 
found that it containedan affecting requeſt 
from the ſteward to Mr. Martindale, that 
he would break the news of the Earl's 
ſudden death to Lady 'Jane in the ten- 
dereſt manner poſlible. He had departed 
this life but two hours before it was writ- 
ten, conſequently no knowledge could 
be had of the ſituation in which he had 
left his affairs; but the ſteward added, 
that as he had reaſon to believe his lord- 
" had left Mr. Martindale ſole executor, | 
he 
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he entreated that gentleman to come with 
all poſſible haſte to Dublin. 


Lady Jane ſoon recovered from her 
ſtate of in ſenſibility; but her heart was 
tuned to woe, and ſhe bore this afflicting 
circumſtance with more compoſure at the 
moment than might have been expected. 
She looked up to Lord Darnley as HER 
ONLY gRIEND, for where in the vaſt 
univerſe could ſhe claim another?—He - 
ſincerely felt for and pitied her, and he 
promiſed her every aſſiſtance, at this 
diſmal juncture, that ſhe could derive 
from his affection, his ſociety, and advice. 
But ſhe was deeply affected by her recent 
loſs; and her grief was of the moſt 
dangerous kind, as it-grew into a ſettled 
melancholy, which increaſed daily. She 
continually pondered . on her ſituation, 
and at length, without conſulting Lord 
Darnley, or even mentioning the cir- 
cumſtance to him, ſhe wrote to Niſs 
Fielding, giving, her a circumſtantial 
detail of all that had paſſed, and entreat- 
ing to ſee her. She gave Tom orders to 

Sh 1 wait 


N hg 
wait for an anſwer, and he brought 
back her own letter, unſealed, in a 
blank cover. She found herſelf pESPISED 
AND REJECTED, and a conſtant ſucceſſion 
of ſad ideas filled her very ſoul. The 
wounded mind will, like the drowning 
man, catch at every ſhadow of a ſub- 
ſtance; and Lady Jane, penetrated with 
Lord Darnley's attentive friendſhip, 
inſenſibly attached - herſelf to him. He 
could now prevail on her with leſs diffi. 
culty to accompany him in riding, walk- 
ing, &c. till by degrees ſhe gave herſelf 
up irrecoverably to him, and refuſed 
nothing to a man whom ſhe with confi- 
dence conſidered as her future huſband, | 
and natural ar. 


On 


Lady jane ad Lord Darnley were 
more publicly together than formerly, 
but ſtill kept their reſpective lodgings. 
In leſs than a month after her father's 
death, ſhe received a ſecond letter from 

the ſteward, written at the deſire of Mr. 
Martindale, who was, he informed her, 
arrived in Dublin to take poſſeſſion of 

5 5 all 
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all that had been left her. He ſent her 
word that, on his return to England, 
he would ſecure her a ſettlement adequate 
to the fortune he had with her; and Lord 
Darnley received, about the ſame time, 
a citation from Doctors Commons. 
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cur. *. 


W E will now reviſit with regret our 

friends at Allanbank; I ſay with regret, 

becauſe we left them at the Gann of 
happineſs, and (if we accompany them at 
all) we muſt deſcend with them into the 
valley of woe. Colonel Stuart was ſur- 
_ prized one morning, as he was fitting in 
his ſtudy, by a large packet directed to 

him, which, on opening, he found to con- 
tain ſeveral ſheets from an elder brother, 
who had been long ſettled at Madras ; 
and of whom he had not received any 
tidings for more than twenty years, a 
coolneſs having ſubſiſted ſince that time 
between them. The Colonel was per- 
fectly ignorant whether he was living or 

dead. But as old age brings reflection, 

and draws us naturally back to our firſt 
attachments, Mr. Stuart at laſt recollected 
that he had a brother, who he had lately 
heard was not only living, but was a wi- 
dower, with an only daughter. He wrote 
rather a kind letter to the Colonel, giving 


a long 


! 
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a long account of himſelf. He had been 
married, he ſaid, twice; and had three 
children, none of whom ſurvived; and 
his laſt wife, who was alſo his laſt tie in 
that country, was lately dead. He com- 
plained of his age and infirmities, and ac- 
knowledged that he had made a conlide- 
rable fortune in the eaſt, which it was his 
intention to bequeath to his niece. He 
deiired that the Colonel would either em- 
bark in the firſt ſhip deſtined to India, or 
that he would ſend over ſome perſon, in 
whom he could place confidence, to at- 
tend to the ſettling of his affairs; he added, 
that in caſe of his dying before ſuch a one 
arrived, he had already taken care to 
make a will in favour of Miſs Stuart, his 
niece. : SS 


The Colonel exulted hut httle in his 
daughter's unexpected proſpect of future 
fortune. She had encugh to make her 
happy, and they coveted no more. Yet 
it was necellary on every account to ac- 
cede to her uncle's requeſt. She might 
have a large family, and it was a duty in- 
cumbent on him not t neglect a circum- 
1 ſtance 
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ſtance that had the appearance of turning 
out ſo much to her advantage, and ſo far 
beyond their expectations. To caſt away 
2 gift that was as it were thrown into 
their lap, would be, according to Colo- 
nel Stuart's ideas, to render themlelves 
unworthy the diſpenſations of providence 
in their favour. The only difficulty was, 
to determine on who was proper to go 
over. It was a long perilous voyage to 
be undertaken by the Colonel; and he 
could not think of ſeparating Glencairn 
and his daughter, at a moment when they 
were on the point of marriage, and when 
every thing ſeemed to ſmile propitious on 
their union. | 


When he met themy his countenance 

bore the viſible marks of perturbation 
and anxiety; and it was ſome time before 
he could colle& himſelf futhciently to im- 
part to them the conte: ts of the letter. 
Glencairn and Mary watched cach other's 
countenance while he was reading it; but 
when the Colonel ſignified his intention 
of firſt joining their hands, and then 
leaving them while he made the lang, 

preg I Iqng 


— 
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long voyage, Mary at once declared that 


ſhe would rather relinquiſh every earthly 
advantage than ſuffer her father to under- 
take it. Jo her, and to Glencairn, no 
increaſe of fortune could bring increaſe 


of happineſs; and why ſhould they tra 
. verſe ſeas to riſk the loſs of rut, of 


which they were already in poſſeſſion? 


Glencairn ſtood in a delicate ſituation, 
His wandering heart prompted him to 


inſiſt on being the deputed perſon, yet 


he feared two unkind conſtructions that 
might be put on it if he did ſo; and theſe 
were, indifference towards Mary, and ſelf. 
intereſt. If either of them preponderated, 
it was not ſurely the latter. He aſked 
Mary what he ſhould do ?—She expected, 
yet was not immediately prepared for the 
queſtion. It was about the time when 
the Indiamen were to fail ; and while 
Colonel Stuart retired to his ſtudy to 
write to a friend in London in order to 
make proper enquiries about them, Miſs 
Stuart and Glencairn walked into the gar- 
den, where they agreed that there was no 


alternative between his going to India, 
and 
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ind the loſs of her uncle's favour and 
fortune. 


When Colonel Stuart ſaw that it was 
in vain to oppoſe Glencairn's reſolution, 
ſtrengthened by the conſent of Mary, he 
told; him he ſhould leave it entirely to 
himſelf, and his daughter, whether their 
marriage ſhould take place before or atter 
his return; but Miſs Stuart begged to 
continue in her preſent ſituation till lie 
did ſo. She thought the ſhould be better 
able to bear his abſence as her friend, 
than as her huſband: they were already 
betrothed ; ſhe could not doubt his love 
for her; and the conſidered the ſacriſice 
he was about to make, as the greateſt 
proof that he could give of it. 


The Colonel uſed al] poſſible Ach 
in forwarding every neceſſary preparation 
for Glencairn's departure; and he ſoon 
received an anſwer from the friend to 
whom he had written, who wis one of 
the Eaſt India Directors, informing him 
that his paſſaze was taken on board the 
Melville Cattle, which was to tail in 


AS three 
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three weeks. The arrival of this letter 
cauſed a few pearly drops to trickle down 


the cheeks of Mary; but the blow was 
given, and it was too late to recede. 
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CHAP. XXVII. 


W E will paſs over the melancholy ſe- 
paration, and, leaving Colonel and Miſs” 
Stuart at Allanbank in better health, than 
ſpirits, accompany Glencairn to London. 


As be approached the gay metropolis, 
his mind dwelt on the idea of Lady Jane 
Martindale. Every carriage that he met 
hefancied to contain her, and every well-- 
dreſt perſon he ſaw he anxiouſly looked 
at, as ſuppoſing he could receive from 
them-ſome information of her. On the 
morning after his arrival, he waited on 
the Director with a letter from Colonel 
Stuart; but finding he was gone to 
Blackwall, to diſſe on board the Melville 


Caſtle, he ordered a poſt-chaiſe, and fol- a 
lowed him, He was introduced by that s 
gentleman to Captain Dundas and the iþ 
other officers, and was much pleaſed both 18 
with his acquaintance and his birth there. af 
He was informed that the ſhip was to go 


I 3 : down 
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down the river in ten days. He return. 
ed to town with his new friend in the 
evening, and on their way could not for- 
bear aſking him if he was acquainted 
with the Martindale family? — By report 
only, was the reply; and indeed he ſaid 
the late tranſactions of that family were 
not calculated to make any perſon wiſh 
to know more of them. This led to an 
explanation, and, when they arrived, to 
the peruſal of a newſpaper a few days 
old, which was at the Director's, and 
contained a long account of the zLoPs, 
menT of Lady Jane Martindale with 
Lord Den &c. &e. Ke. 


Glencairn was engaged to ſlay 3 
but retired to his hotel as ſoon as it was 
over; and finding that a porter kept watch 
all night, he put on a great coat, and 
walked immediately to Argyle Street. 
When he approached the houſe, he heard 
the ſound of fiddles, and people dancing: 
he at once diſbelieved the report, think- 
ing it very unlikely, if it were true, that 
Mr. Martindale ſhould have a ball in his 

houſe. He was however ſoon convinced 


of 
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& his. error, when: he ſaw ſeveral odd- 
looking men reeling out of it, and heard 
them hallooing for coaches for the LADIES. 


He addreſſed himſelf to the moſt decent- 


looking one, who told him it was Mrs. 
Drapery's birth-day, and that all the no- 
blemen's gentlemen and Jadies' women 
of che neighbourhoad were aſſembled to 
celebrate it; that Mr. Martindale was at 
his country ſeat in Cornwall, and that 
Lady Jane was gone off with Lord Darn- 
ley. Glencairn thanked his informer, 
and returned to his apartment. He nad 
appointed a week from that day to go on 
board the ſhip, and was determined to 
employ the whole of it in making enqui- 
ries after her. He flattered himſelf that 
it would be in his power to © recall the 
wanderer home ;” and ſhould he fail in 
the attempt, it was ſtill a laudable one. 
He thought he ſaw her deſtitute of mo- 
ney, and of friends; and might he not 
ſupply the place of both ?—Yet, he again 
reflected, was ſhe deſerving ſuch attenti- 
on from him, and ought he not to be 
with-held from ſhewing it by his ſacred 
engagement to Mary Stuart? The gentle, 
* e 8 40 
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the virtuons, the faithful Mary poſſeſſed 
but, alas! the ſecond place in his regard; 


he was more rivetted by honour, than he 
was bound by love. 


The next morning, the Director fxvour- 
ed him with a viſit, amd inſiſted on his 
dining with him. They talked of Colo- 
nel Stuart, and Glencairn ſlightly touched 
on his engagemetit with his daughter ; 
but as ſeveral gentlemen were preſent, 
many words did not paſs on. the ſubject. 
Glencairn drank freely of Cape and a va- 
riety of other wines. His life had hither- 
to been one continued ſcene of fobriety, 

and.it was not to be wondered at, in the 

preſent moment, that the liquor ſtaggered 
his reaſon; and at length wholly overcame 
it. To this might be added the diſorder- 
ed ſituation of his mind, and both threw 
kim into. a ſtate of temporary madneſs. 
He ſtole away from the Director's houſe, 
and went directly to Mr. Martindale's ; 
where, on enquiring-for Mrs. Drapery, 
he ſoon gained admiſſion. She immedi- 
ately knew him; confirmed all he had 
| heard; told him where to find Lady Jane; 
and 
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and finiſhed by ſaying, that had he come 
fooner to town, he would bave probably 
had the preference over Lord Darnley. 


Fluſhed as he was with wine, and in- 
flamed by the ſubject, he ſcarcely gave 1: 
her time to finiſh the ſentence, erc he di- 1 
rected his wayward ſteps towards Great ji 

Cumberland Street. No ſooner was the 
ſtreet door opened, than he impetuouſly 
ruſhed forward, and, without making 
any enquiry. at Lady Jane's apartment, 
abruptly entered it, She ſtarted, and was 
terrified by his appearance, and received 
him with diſtant civility; - His paſſion 
knew no bounds. Love, jealouſy, and 
rage, were conſpicuous in his connte- 
nance; he called her infamous, and un- 
grateful, and vowed to be the death of 
Lord Darnley, if ſhe did not inſtantly. 
_ conſent to go off with him. At the word 
infamous, ſhe ſhuddered. Her foul diſ- 
dained the menace, and the accuſer; yet 
the was ſtung by his expreſſions-. Was 
that the language ſhe deſerved, or had 
been accuſtomed to ?—Was there N dif- 
crimination ? no more gentle epithet for 
I's --—j heart 


8 
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a heart nearly broken by accumulated 
misfortunes, but which had plunged into 
an illegal, though almoſt unavoidable con- 
nection ?—She had been thrown headlong 
down a precipice, and was now accuſed, 
and reproached, becauſe ſhe fell! Glen- 
cairn had not arrived time enough to 
match her from impending ruin; but he 
teemed- to triumph in her misfortune, 
and to take an unmanly advantage of it 
to inſult her. She felt that her ſituation. 
lid her open to the frowning cenſures of 
the world, but he was the laſt perſon that 
ſhould. remind her of it. She had not 
vtaſon to expect to meet with. lenzty from 
her female acquaintance, after the KIND 
leſſon Miſs Fielding had taught her. Alas! 

| were all the sERMING virtuous characters. 
to be unmaſked, how many, more culpa- 
ble in reality than Lady Jane, would be 
branded with the word infamous / The 
daughters of Albion, as they are the fair - 
eſt productions of nature, ſhould. be alſo 
the moſt generous. They ſhould: learn 

to pity, before they condemn; they ſhould 
be merciful, as God is merciful ;. and they 
would find move favour in his ſight when 
they 
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they wipe away the tear of anguiſh, than 
when they wantonly and cruelly augment 


it. Let them not forget the old Spaniſh 
- proverb, that 


Whoever throws loner at his neighbour” s windows, 
ſhould remember his own are made of np 


Youth, bevuts; health, and even life it- 
ſelf, are too frequently ſacrificed to theſe 
miſtaken prejudices of the world. How 


many noble minds are overthrown by 
them! for I hope, and believe, that few 
women who are not born and educated 


in the path of vice, can be deemed deſerv- 


ing of the diſgrace and opprobrium with 


which they are overwhelmed, from the 


moment they become outcaſts of ſociety ; 


or, that the ſuſceptible mind can long 


ſupport it !—The contempt of the vir- 


 Tvovs, the inſults of the vulgar, ſancti- 


oned as it were by their example, will not | 
fail at laſt to break 4 heart endued with 


ſenſibility. How great. are the ſorrows 
that arife from too delicate a ſhare of it 
in many tranſactions of life! It has long 


been a diſputed point, whether or not the 
pleaſures flowing from SENSIBILITY are 


not 
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not more than overbalanced by the croſſes, 
diſappointments, mortifications, and in- 
ſults, it daily receives from a barbarous 
herd of 1nsens1BL.E mortals. Perhaps it 
may be ſo; yet a tender ſenſible mind 
will {till have pleaſures, and enjoy happi- 
neſe, which thoſe of a coarſer mould know 
nothing of. As the ſource and. ſprings 
of their felicity are ſecret; ſo, to avoid 
che ſneer and laugh of unfeeling creatures, 
they enjoy it in ſecret alſo. 
Hard fate cf man, on whom the heavens beſtow 
A drop of pleaſure, for a ſea of woe! | 


HA. 
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C H AP. XXVII. f 


L ADY Jane prevailed at length on 
Glencairn to retire ;- which however ſhe 


was not able to accompliſh till he had ex- 


torted from her a promiſe to conſider of 
his propoſals, and to ſend him a definitive 


anſwer to them in the morning. She al- 
ſo obtained his word, that he would not 
take any ſteps againſt Lord Parnley which 
might interfere with her preſent. ſtate of 


negative peace, till ſhe- had ſome farther 


converſation with him. But ſhe was re- 
lieved from all apprehenſions of that kind 
early the next day by a few lines ſhe re- 
ceived from him, in which he bade her a 
long adieu. He aſſured: her that he felt 


the impropriety of which he had been 
guilty the preceding evening, and he en- 


treated her to forgive it, as With his rea- 
fon a proper ſenſe of his duty had return- 
ed; and that leſt he ſfiould in another 


moment of involuntary inebriation be 


tempted' to offend her again in the ſame 
manner, he had determined on going on 
board the Melville Caſtle that day; being 


reſolved 


4 
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reſolved to fulfil to the utmoſt the confi- 
dence repoſed in him. He would willing- 
ly, he added, loſe his life in her defence; 
but he owed the preſent. preſervation of 
it to the intereſts. of Colonel Stuart, and 
his family; he was intruſted by them with 
the depoſit of their future fortune; it was 
a ſacred engagement, which, when once 
falfilled, would leave him nothing to hope 
for, and nothing to fear. 


In a ſhort poſtſcript he added, that his 
deſtination was. to return to England as 
ſoon. as he had ſeen Mr. Stuart, and re- 
ceived his commands; when he would 

find out if poſſible where ſhe reſided, and 

in what ſituation. He concluded thus ab- 
ruptly, as if fearful of ſaying more than 
he intended; yet it was eaſy to trace his 
| bewildered mind in every line. 


Lady Jane had certainly an attachment 
for Lord. Darnley ; but it was rather the 
compulſion of gratitude, than the effuſion 
of love. She had lately obſerved in him an 
air of conſtraint, and ſometimes of mo- 
roſeneſs, that ſhe had not before perceived; 

yet 
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yet ſhe conſidered it both her duty and in- 


_ clination to apprize Lord Darnley of their 


interview. He pauſed while ſhe related 
it; then ſeeming ſuddenly to recollect 


himſelf, adviſed her if poffible to marry 
Glencairn. He did not, he ſaid, mean to 


keep up the boyiſh farce of deceiving her; 
but he could not in honour to himſelf, or 
juſtice to his daughter, marry her himſelf. 


His fortune ſhe knew was not large. Yet 


he could ſpare out of it an annuity of one ; 
hundred pounds, which he would. ſettle 


on her in addition to whatever allowance 
might be made her by Mr. Martindale, 
after the divorce bill had paſſed. She muſt 


not, he added, expect to ſee him ſo fre- 
quently as ſhe had hitherto done; it might 


prevent his forming an HONOURABLE con- 
nection, which he owed to the infancy 
and ſituation of his daughter. 


Lady Jane liſtened to this ſpeech in fi- 


Tent aſtoniſhment; and, when it was over, 
ironically thanked his lordſhip for the 


- KINDNEss of his intentions; but aſſured 
him that it was the laſt time ſhe would de- 


grade herſelf by ſeeing him. With an air 


of 
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of dignity, uncontaminated by paſſion of 
any kind, ſhe commanded him to retire, 
and never more to inſult her either by his 
preſence, or his offers of miſplaced gene- 
rolity, or wound her feelings by unmerit- 
ed contempt. She was at leaſt his equal 
in point of rank; and in ſentiment, far, 


far his ſuperior. She loved the little Lou- 


iſa with almoſt the ſame maternal tender. 
neſs ſhe ſhould have felt, had Heaven 
bleffed her with a child; but her pride had 
been too groſsly-inſulted to allow her to 
give farther proofs of it. She repeated her 
wiſh of ſeeing him no more, and with 


haughty, but determined reſolution, for- 


bade him to intrude farther on her preſence. 
Lord Darnley looked abaſhed, and mor- 


tiſi ed; he endeavoured to ſtammer out an 


Srcüft ; but finding it would avail nothing, 
Ire made a low bow and withdrew. 


In new, and alarming aſſaults of fortune, 
if there be leiſure for reflection, the mind 


retires i into its citadel; and there, rejecting 


every uſeleſs or ordinary companion, ad- 
mits alone thoſe rare energetie powers, 
whoſe vigour can repel, or vigilance elude, 


the fury of the ſtorm. In ſuch a dilemma, 
ſhe 
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as the future happy rival of Lord Darnley; 
not as her champion, whom ſhe might ex- 
pect to ſind bold in his revenge of her in- 
juries; but, as a friendly divinity, whoſe 


ſoothing pity, if it could not diffipate, 
would at leaſt effuſe a ſympathetic balm. 
Yet it was not until after ſome 3 


that ſhe determined to write, and requeſt 


ſeeing him once more; and diſpatched 


Tom with a letter to that 8 to Black- 
: wall. | 


He loſt no time after receiving it in 


obeying her ſummons; and drew from 
der a full confeſſion of her intimacy with 
Lord Darnley, and his ſubſequent con- 
duct. He faid little in reply, but ſoon 
after excuſed himfelf on pretence of buſi- 


neſs which would detain him half an hour, 
and went directly to Lord Darnley's lodg- 
_ ings, determined to demand ſatisfaction 


for che ungentlemanly and cruel treat- 
ment that he had exerted towards an un- 
happy and unprotected woman. His 


lordſhip having probably entertained ſame 


fuſpicions on that head, had paid off his 
| lodgings. 


ſhe naturally thought of Glencairn; not 
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lodgings, and left town an hour before 
Glencairn arrived there. 


Cruelty and cowardice are fo cloſely 


connected, as to be deemed almoſt inſe- 


parable. The man who would wantonly 
torture and deſtroy even the leaſt of God's 


creatures, will be ſeldom found to poſſeſs 


chat degree of courage which naturally 


belongs to the Lord of the creation, and 
which habitüal vice only can do away. 
He will tyrannize over thoſe unhappy 
victims whom the chance of fortune has 


rendered ſubſer vient to his power; but 
he will ſhrink from thoſe who can reign 
over iu, and ſtand aghaſt at the appear- 
ance of ſuperior virtue, A man of real 
courage is a man of ſtrict honour ; he will, 
like the tried warrior, pity, and relieve. 
as far as he is able, the leſs fortunate van- 
quiſhed ; but he will deſpiſe the pitiful 
prerogative of exulting over, and adding; 
to, accumulated woes. Such were the 
oppoſite characters of. Lord . and 
Glencairn. 
I 
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In two days more the Melville-Caſtle 


was to go down the river; and Glencairn's 


engagements were of too ſerious a nature 


to be broken. He ſaid nothing to Lady 
Jane of his knowledge of Lord Darnley's 
departure; but requeſted her to perfevere 


in not ſeeing him; and adviſed her to 
retire to ſome more private lodging, 


where ſhe might wait the iſſue of the mat- 


ter now pending in law. He told her that 


he hoped to return to England in fifteen 
or eighteen months ; and he begged her 
not to forget that ſhe had one friend left, 
who would never deſert her intereſts, 


though the ſacrifice of his everlaſting 


peace muſt be made to the memory of her 
ſufferings, and his own feeble condition, 
With theſe words he left her, but ah, in 
what a ſituation !—no friends, no ſociety, 


not even an acquaintance to whom ſhe 


might pour out her griefs, and her mind 
diſturbed almoſt beyond the powers of 


reflection! Towards evening the walked 
out, and her ſteps were involuntarily 


directed towards Brompton. She would 


have paſſed the houſe which contained 


Miſs Darntes;”! 
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up, and ſaw her playing in her nurſe's 


arms, at: the window. She was then 
about eight months old. Lady Jane could 
not reſiſt the temptation ; but. running 
_ eagerly up ſtairs, kiſſed her with. ardent 


affection, while the tears ſtreamed down 


her cheeks. The object of her walk was 
to ſind out a cheap lodging in a decent 
family; in this ſhe ſoon ſucceeded, and 


took it from the following day. 


dhe returned home, and was fitting over 
a ſlender ſupper, rapt in melancholy 


ideas; when a loud knock at the ſtreet- 


door, and a hackney coach ſtopping at it, 
arreſted her attention. Tom informed her 
that it was an old gentleman, whodeclined 
{ending up his name, but particularly re- 
queſted to ſee her. She was in that ſtate 
of torpid inſenſibility which renders us 
alike indifferent to every thing, and ſhe 
gave orders that he ſhould be admitted. 
This unexpected viſitor was old Mr. Mar- 


tindale; at ſight of him her tears flowed 


afreſh, but he bade her be comforted. 
Nothing, he ſaid, that lay within ms 
power ſhould be wanting to ſoften the 

rigour 
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rigour of her deſtiny. He had called to 
aſſure her of it; and would repeat his 
viſits, though he wiſhed his family might 
remain ignorant of them. The ſettlement, 
he ſaid, of two thouſand pounds per an- 
num that had been made on her marriage, 
and was to deſcend to her in caſe ſhe ſur- 
vived her huſband, would ſtill hold good 
if there was no divorce, and that ſhe 
_ refuſed to {ign any bond that might be 
propoſed to her, till ſhe had been adviſed 
how to act. His ſon had been already 
informed by his counſel, that there did 
not exiſt any juſt plea for a divorce; and 
he was determined not only to appriſe her 
of what ſhe ought to do, but alſo from 
time to time to acquaint her with whag 
| ſeps were to be taken, and his opinion 
of them. He ſtaid with her near an hour; 
and promiſing to call on her next evening 
at Brompton, took his leave of her with 
every appearance of pity and regard. 
She received the next morning a long 
conſolatory letter from Glencairn; but as 
it contained nothing more than a repeti- 
tion of his friendſhip and good wiſhes, we 
5 will 
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will not tranſcribe it; but take for tlie 
preſent our leave of him, wiſhing him a 


proſperous voyage to India, and a ſafe 
and happy return to Britain. ; 


Mr. Martindale went as he had promiſed 


to Brompton; and ſaid he was authoriſed 
by his ſon to make known to her in what 
manner he choſe, that he ſhould hencefor. 


wards continue to allow her-one hundred 


pounds per annum; and that he had given 


orders to his banker to pay her immediate- 


ly five hundred pounds, as a preſent from 


himſelf. She had hitherto thought of, 


and now cared, to little about pecuniary 
matters, that ſhe was perfectly ſatisfied 
with kis propoſal to execute a deed of 
ſeparation, that ſhould preclude the poſli- 


bility of her debts falling on her huſband. 
This was agreed on, and figned by both 


parties the following day, and every thing 


appeared tobe terminated to the ſatisfaction 
of all thoſe who were concerned in it. 


a \ 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. 1 
. From the time of Glencairn's depar- 


ture, Miſs Stuart's health began to relapſe 


into its former ſtate of declining ſtrength. 
Frequent faintings, loſs of appetite, and 
2 total dejection of ſpirits, were the alarm- 
ing fore runners of what was ſoon con- 
firmed to be a rapid decline. The Colonel 
and herſelf received ſeveral letters from 
him, and in the laſt, dated from the 


Downs, he took his long farewell. But 
theſe, inſtead of aſſuaging her grief at 


his loſs, viſibly augmented it. She per- 
ceived a chilly reſerve in his manner of 


addreſſing her, that was inconſiſtent ſhe 


thought with the nature of their engage- 
ment; and his ſilence reſpecting Lady 
Jane Martindale (an account of whom 


they had ſeen in the papers) was to Mary 


the ſureſt proof of his not being indifferent 


about it. In a few weeks Mr. Courtenay 
became their viſitor; but knowing the 


ſituation of her heart, he dropped all pre- 
tenſions to be her lover, and gloried but 
in the title of her ſincere and Annen 


fr end, 
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friend. He divided with the Colonel his 
attentions to her; and his naturally cheer- 
ful diſpoſition often forced a ſmile from 
her pale and placid countenance, while it 
ſeconded the anxious wiſhes of her vene- 
rable father, by ſometimes enabling him 
to aſſume a air of gaiety from which his 
heart was very far removed. h 


Many months paſſed in which their 

hours were thus uniformly, and not un- 
pleaſingly divided. The Colonel and Mr. 
Courtenay generally rode out; and when 
the cold was not too ſevere (for it was 
now winter) Miſs Stuart frequently ac- 
companied them behind : ſervant, for the 
was too weak to venture atone on horſe- 
back. They had one morning in the 
month of December extended their ride 
beyond its uſual bounds, when they were 
overtaken by a ſudden ſtorm. The hail- 
ſtones pelted them with fury, and thick 
| flakes of ſnow fell in abundanceover them. 


They found themſelves nine miles from 


Allanbank, and were obliged to take ſhel- 
ter in a ſmall cottage, till they could dil 


patch their attendant to the neareſt town 
where 


4 
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' where a chaiſe might he procured, and 
which was at a much greater diſtance. 
They did not reach home till near ſeven 


o' clock in the evening, and the ſtorm USO 
not oo abated. "= 


They had but juſt changed their wet 
clothes, and were fitting round the blaz- 
ing fire, waiting their carly ſupper, When 
Keeper, the faithful houſe-dog,'atinounced 
by his loud barking, the unuſual approach 
of viſitors. He was ſoon echoed by ſeveral 
other dogs, whoſe peaceful ſhimbers he 
had diſturbed, as they lay ſtretched round 
the comfortable hearth of the!haſpitable | 
parlour. The rain pattered againſt the 
windows, and the wind loud whiſtled 
through the trees, which hardly ſuffered 
them to diſtinguiſh the rattling of carriage 
wheels, till it approached cloſe to | the 
outward gate, Mary's heart firit bounded 
high with fluttering expectation, and 

then ſunk with dire diſmay, 


'T he 1b ente of Allanbank oon 
aſſembled at the door ; from hence, after 


A ſhort inter v al of painſul ſuſpence, they 
E could 
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could perceive, by the glimmering light 
of the diſſerent candles they held, a fe. 

male form, which, lightly tripping up 
the lawn, was enquiring of every one 
ſne ſaw, whether Miſs Stuart was there? 
On being anſwered in the aflirmatrve, ſhe 
| flew to ber embrace, and, without giving 
Mary time to recolle& herſelf, aſked her 
if ſhe had quite forgotten her old friend, 

Sophia Beaumont! 7 

Mary ren back with fear, as thinking 
ſhe beheld her ghoſt; for how could 
mother St. Etienne, a confirmed nun of 
one of the ſtricteſt orders in France, be 
not only liberated from her confinement, 
but alſo a ſolitary wanderer in a remote 
part of a kingdom to which ſhe was an 
entire ſtranger? A moment's pauſe con- 
vinced her; and that moment drew a 
tear of blood from her heart, as it brought 
to her remembrance the ſituation of per- 
ſecuted France! that country in which ſhe 
had paſſed ſome of the happieſt hours of 
unconſcious infancy; where ſhe had fo 


often witneſſed the gay dance, the feſtive 


board, the 106009 ſong, and all the 
ſprightl7 
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; rightly attributes of light-footed felicity. 
Alas! how ſad, how bitter, how ſudden, 
how heart-breakin g, was now the vaſt 
reverle! 


Mary welcomed her friend with un- 
feigned ſatisfaction, and when ſupper was 
over, Miſs Beaumont began her pathetic 


narration. She dwelt with pity on the 
violation of every ſacred inſtitution, The 


Catholic religion, whoſe outward forms 
pourtrayed the exceſs of romantic ſuper- 
ſtition, now Rood unmaſked, and terri- 
ble to view. The ſavage chiefs of France, 


whoſe hands were perpetually employed 
in ſhedding without mercy the blood of 


innocents, had laid low the buildings tliat 
| were devoted to the ſervice of God, and 


at length dared to deny his name. Nor 
did ſhe forget (while the tear of pity 
ſtreamed down her checks, and down 
thoſe of her auditors) the holy ſiſterhood 
of her now' violated, but once ſacred, 


aſylum. Thoſe aged and venerable nuns, 
| whoſe life had been ſpent within its quiet 


Walls, and who, devoted ſince childhood 


to their religion, had peaceably and uni- 
„ for T 
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formly fulfilled its duties, were now tor 

by the rough hand of violence from their 
ſolitary cells, and expoſed to buffet with 
the ſtorms of a world they had nevi 


ſeen, and of which _— had coveted 
only. A GRAVE: 


The great clock ſtruck twelve; and, by 
reminding them of the lateneſs of the 
hour, releaſed the compaſſionate hearts 
under the roof at Allanbank from dwel. 
ling farther on the melancholy tale; and 
Miſs Beaumont, fatigued by her long | 
journey, was glad to retire as ſoon as ſhe 
had fatisfied them of the means which 
brought her thither. An Engliſh family 
to whom ſhe was unknown had conducted 
her by the way of Oſtend to London, 
and ſupplied her with money more than 
ſufficient to defray her expences to Scot- 
land. This charming girl, though French 
by birth, was calculated to adorn human 
nature; her heart recoiled at the horrors 
exerciſed by her ' ferocious countrymen, 
horrors ſo great they want a name, and 
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CHAP. 
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CHAP: XXX. 


Er would be difficult to meet with 


minds more perfectly congenial than 


were thoſe of Mary Stuart and Sophia 
Beaumont. They were charmed with 

the ſociety of each other, yet Miſs Beau- 
mont's delicacy was wounded by her 
being wholly dependent on her friends. 
From this motive ſhe wiſhed, after 3 few 


months reſidence at Allanbank, to re- 


move from it till ſuch time as ſhe might 


be able to withdraw her ſlender fortune 


cout of the hands of her family. She was 
an adept at all kinds of needle-work, and 


thought it might be practicable for her 


to gain a maintenance at Edinburgh; 
but Miſs Stuart's precarious ſtate of 


health would not permit her to hint at 


it. She was every day ſomewhat weaker 


than the former one; yet with that flat- 


tering hope which 1s almoſt conſtantly 


attendant on her fatal diſorder, ſhe de- 
rived the moſt ſanguine expectations of 


her recovery with the approaching ſpring. 
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Miſs Beaumont and Mr. Courtenay were 
indefatigably attentive to her; but the 


Colonel was too well aware of her dan- 
ger, not to ſtand himſelf in need of that 


aſſiſtance he endeavoured to give his 
dying daughter. 


Let ſtoicks enjoy their frigid inſenfibi- 
lity, and philoſophers boaſt the command 


of paſſions they never felt; but where 
is the heart endued with NATURAL TEN» 


DERN!'S8, that could have refrained ſym- 


pathizing with Mifs Beaumont in her 
feelings for her friend ?—Courtenay's 
could not. His admiration of her ami- 


able diſpoſition, which was ſo feelingly 


diſplayed on this melancholy occaſion, 


led him by degrees to a more tender ſen- 


timent, which he had ſome reaſon to 
think did not remain long unnoticed by 
ny lovely mages. 0 


* 


It was an union that Miſs Stuart ar- 
dently wiſhed; and the deep bluſhes 
which had once overſpread Miſs Beau- 


mont's face on hearing his name inad- 


vertently mentioned, confirmed her 1n 


"hs 
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| the opinion ſhe had formed of their mu- 
tual attachment, I have already ſaid 
that Mr. Courtenay poſſeſſed a conſidera- 
ble fortune in Ireland ; but his generous 
ſoul diſdained the idea of hoarding. mo- 


ney, and it was not unuſual for him o 


exceed the bounds of his income by 


deeds of charity and benevolence. He 
was at this time about fifty years of age; 


and had rambled ſufticiently about the 


world, to with to be at length quietly 


ſettled in it. He had partly dgtermitied 
on going to Ireland for that purpoſe, 


when he ſaw Miſs Beaumont. His paſ- 


ſion for Miſs Stuart had worn away in 


proportion as his hopes of being united to 


* diminiſhed. 


Miſs Stuart ſent tr him one morning 
into her dreſſing-· room; and taking from 
a drawer a miniature of herſelf that had 


been done in Italy (and which, contrary 
to her expectation, Glencairn had not 
aſked for at his departure), preſented it 
to him. She requeſted that he would 
give it to Miſs Beaumont; adding, that 
he 
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ſhe was greatly miſtaken in her conjec- 
tures if ſhe did not receive it with addi- 
tional ſatisfaction from his hands. 

This ſpeech was too flattering to the 
withes of Mr, Courtenay, to be miſun- 
derſtood by him. His next care, after 
giving the picture as deſired, was to open 
his mind to Colonel Stuart, and to repeat 
to him what had paſſed. The young 


Jadics had already come to an explanation 


on the ſubject; and before evening it was 


reſolved on, with the hearty concurrence 


of all parties, that Mr. Courtenay ſhould 
Tecerve the hand of Sophia, 


In lefs than three ES he had made 
an honoureble ſettlement on his fair in- 


tended; and foon after, the marriage 
was folemnized. Miſs Stuart inſiſted on 


being preſent at the ceremony, but faint- 
cd before it was over, and was with dif- 


ficulty conveyed from the church to 
her chamber. Her heart rejoiced at the 


happineſs of her friend; but it brought 


fad recollections to her mind, and was 


near 
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near ſubduing the little ſtrength that 
was left her. Mr. Courtenay hired a 
ſmall houſe that was fortunately vacant 


in the neighbourhood of Allanbank, as 


they were determined not to leave Miſs 
Stuart till the curtain of death had been 
gently drawn over the laſt ſcene of her 
exiſtence. a 


They had been ſettled there about ten 


months, and Mrs. Courtenay's ſituation 
was ſuch as to require every precaution 
and care that a fond huſband, and anxious 


friends, could beſtow on it, when it un- 


fortunately happened that ſhe.. was one 
evening fitting with Miſs Stuart in her 
apartment, and the London newſpapers 


arrived. Mrs. Courtenay opened them, 


and began to read; but had not proceed- 


ed far, when ſhe ſaw the words Melville 


_ Caſtle, Eager to ſatisfy her own impa- 
tience, and that of her unhappy friend, 
ſhe began to go through the paragraph; 


but ſtopped.in the middle of it, gave a 

loud ſcream, and fell in hyſterics on the 

floor. Her cries ſoon brouglit the ſervants 
Soo... up 
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up ſtairs, who were followed by the 
Colonel and Mr. Courtenay, The fatal 
_ myſtery was inftantly revealed; the alarm. 
ing paragraph ſtated that the Melville 
Caſtle was arrived ſafe at Madras; but N 
that a boat belonging to her had ſunk at T 
\ 


the entrance of the harbour, and that all 
the perſons on board had unfortunately 
periſhed. | 


Miſs Stuart diſplayed the moſt heroic 
fortitude on this occaſion ; her fears for 
her friend ſuperſeded every ſelfiſh pang, 
and the feemed to ſoar above mortality, 
She ſhed no tears, but ſweetly ſmiled as 
Mrs. Courtenay recovered, and even 
endeavoured to perſuade. them that ſhe 
had a preſentiment of Glencairn's not 
being of the number of thoſe unhappy 
| paſſengers. A premature delivery, and 
l the death of her child, were the only ill 
| conſequences that befel Mrs. Courtenay; 
and which, by detaining her at Allan- 
bank, was not unaccompanied by conſo- 
lation to Mifs Stuart, who was too ill to 
' viſit at her houſe, and derived her 
greateſt comfort on attending her, in a 
room 
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room adjoining to her own. Mrs. Cour- 
tenay ſoon recovered; but it was to 
witneſs a ſcene which, though ſhe had 
long expected, ſhe was il] prepared for. 
Miſs Stuart found herſelf one day ſo 
much better, .that ſhe requeſted they 
would all indulge her by dining in her 
room. She had dreſſed herſelf to receive, 


as ſhe ſaid, her viſitors, with unuſual 


care. When dinner was over, ſhe deſired 
Mr. Courtenay to lead her to the piano - 
forte; when faintly touching the diſcor- 


dant ſtrings, ſhe cndeavoured to go 


| through her favourite air, 


I know that my Redeemer liveth, 


which ſhe attempted to accompany with 
her voice; but her ſtrength failed in the 


attempt, and ſhe ſunk motionleſs on the 


chair. When ſhe came to herſelf, ihe. 
affectingly took a hand of her father's, 


and repeatedly preſſed it to her lips. She 


then for the {firſt time acknowledged to 


them all, that ſhe was ſenſible of her 


approaching diſſolution. She begged the 
Colonel would comply with her requeſt, 
and, in caſe of Glencairn's returning to 


Eng Sand, 


_ 
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England, that he would make him his 
heir; ſaying, ſhe could not die in peace 
unde ſhe obtained the promiſe of that 
which lay neareſt to her heart. In half. 
broken ſentences he aſſured her of it, 
and bade her be comforted. 


Towards evening ſhe begged of Mr. 
Courtenay to read prayers to her, and 
deſired that all the ſervants might be 
called up ſtairs to join in the pious ſcene. 
Soon after they were over, ſhe called Mr. 
and Mͤrs. Courtenay, and the Colonel, 
round her chair; and embraced the two 
former as ſhe prayed of God to bleſs 
them. But when her father drew near; 
when ſhe felt his arms clinging round her 
waiſt, as if to ſhield her from the tyrant 
who was advancing with haſty ſteps to 
ſeparate them for ever, ſhe faintly arti- 
culated the word farewell; her head ſunk 
on his boſom, and with a deep and heavy 
ſigh be expired/ 


It was ſome time before they could 
perſuade themſelves ſhe was dead; a faint 
glow tinged her cheek, and a ſweet ſmile 

„ was 
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was viſible on her countenance, from 
the moment the feparation of the ſoul 
and body had taken place. They laid 
her gently on the bed, and applied a 


mirror to her lips. But the faithful mo- 
nitor refuſed to deceive. Her breath was 


iled; and her ſoul, already towering 


beyond the confines of mortality, was 


reaping the reward of innocence and 
virtue. 5 
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CHAP. xtr. 


M R S. Courtenay et to her huſ- 
band the melancholy office of conſoling 
the afflicted Colonel, who vainly endea- 
voured to reconcile himſetf to the ſad ſe- 
paration. He however derived comfort 
from the idea that it could not be of long 
duration, for he felt that he ſhould not 
long ſurvive his Mary. He took a mourn- 
ful pleaſure in decorating her ſenſeleſs 
corſe with ſuch flowers as his humble 
green-houſe could ſupply. He watched 
the ſad proceſſion as it moved from the 
houſe ; at the head of it, was the faithful 
M*Kenzie, bending her palſied frame to- 
wards the earth in ſpeechleſs woe. Mr. 
Courtenay ſupported her; nor did his 
manly countenance loſe ſight of its dig- 
nity while overſpread with the tears of 
affection and ſympathy. Eight young 
Highland girls bore the precious burden 
to its deitined home; and the ſolemn ſcene 
was conducted with that ſilent awe which 
| intermingles 
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intermingles itſelf with pious reſignation 
to the inſcrutable will of Heaven. 


The ceremony over, the mourners re- 
turned; and by degrees, Mr. and Mrs. 
Courtenay left Colonel Stuart's houſe to 
inhabit once more their own. Yet they 
continued as one family, and omitted no- 
thing that could tend towards alleviating 
the diſtreſſes of their venerable friend, 
But this care was not long allotted them. 
In a few weeks, Colonel Stuart entreated 
them to give up their houſe, and to take 
poſſeſſion of Allanbank ; conſidering it as 
their depoſit till, by the unavoidable ar- 
rangement of his affairs, it might hereaf- 
ter become neceſſary, through Glencairn's 
return, for them to relinquiſh it, 


He ſoon after made his will, and diſpo- 
ſed of every thing as his daughter had 
directed; allotting only ſome trifling le- 

gacies to Mr. and Mrs. Courtenay; a 
ſmall but ſufficient annuity to Mrs. 
 MKenzie; and remembrances to his 
other domeſtics in proportion to their age 
and ſervices, He farther ſtipulated, that 

— in 
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in caſe of Glencairn's death without iſlue, 
his whole property was to devolve to Mrs. 


Courtenay, and HE heirs for ever. The 
| buſineſs of life being finally ſettled, the 


excellent Colonel Stuart reſigned his 
breath, while glorifying his Redeemer 
that had heard his prayer, and was going ; 


to reſtore him to his Mary. 


Mr. and Mrs. Courtenay remained in 


quiet poſſeſſion of Allanbank. Exempla- 
ry patterns of domeſtic felicity, they had 
already paſſed three years there; during 


which Heaven bleſſed them with two 


children; nor did they know a day's ſe- 


paration, till Mr. Courtenay went to Ire- 
land for ſix weeks, on buſineſs relative to 


his own affairs. His amiable Sophia re- 
Fuſed all ſociety but that of her children 
and the worthy M*Kenzie; who being 


now too old to interfere in houſehold 
management, was become her conſtant 


companion. 'They could not hear of 
Glencairn, though they had uſed every 
endeavour to know his fate, on the re- 


turn of the Melville Caſtle. All they 
could diſcover, Was, that he was not of 


the 
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the number of the drowned paſſengers in 
the boat. They had landed him at Ma- 
dras; and from their not having received 
any tidings of him ſince, they concluded 
that he was either removed to ſome more 
diſtant part of India, or died ſoon after 
his arrival there. But they did not ap- 

propriate any part of his intended fortune 
to their own uſe; they ſtudiouſly endea- 
voured to accumulate, and enjoyed the 
pleaſing, diſintereſted hope, that ſtill ex- 
iſted, of his return to the fall enjoyment | 
of it. 


Let us now revert to the ill- treated 
Lady Jane Martindale; who, hurried 
progreſſively from one falſe ſtep to ano- 

ther, found many Lord Darnleys, but few 
friends. Old Martindale frequently viſi- 
ted her; but ſhocking to relate! ſoon con- 
vinced wh by his propoſals, of the de- 
pravity of his mind. He told her that 
her future fortune was in his hands, and 
that he would provide for, or forſake 
her, according to her treatment of him. 

He queſtioned her as to the ſtate of her 

preſent finances; and on finding that her 

thoughtleſs 
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thoughtleſs extravagance had reduced 
them to the loweſt ebb, he threw a fifty 
pound note on the table, aud endeavour- 
ed to extort from horror and fear, a ſa- 
crifice that in a generous breaſt muſt be 
ever ſacred to love alone. 


Fallen as ſhe already was in her own 
eſteem, and in that of others, ſhe yet 
could not hear a ſentiment ſo degrading 

to humanity, without feeling a mixture 
of terror and ſurpriſe. Though redueed 
to the laſt exigences, ſhe would fain have 
returned the note to its deſpicable owner: 
but he inſiſted on leaving it; and, ſhew- 
ing evident ſymptoms of diſappointment 
Y and confuſion, ſoon N after eee. 


Lady Jane gave herſelf up a prey to in- 
ward deſpair, and outward diſſipation. 
While the tears roſe in crimſon torrents 
from her heart, ſhe wildly decorated her 
perſon with the inſignias of joy; and 
ſought a tranſitory relief in falſe pleaſures, 
while ſhe continued to be a ſtranger to 
every real one. The doors that ſheltered 
OE: were cloſely barred againſt her 
approach; 
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approach ; thoſe of vice, ouly; ſtood. open 
to receive her. In every new lover, the 
ſought a friend; in every new lover, the 
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gained an enemy, She had heard of Miſs 
Stuart's death, but to Glencairn's fate 


ſhe was wholly indifferent, Several weeks 
elapſed without her hearing any thing 


more of old Mr. Martindale; and fo in- 


vincible was her prefent averſion to him, 


that although from motives of prudence 


| ſhe was with-held from publicly expoſing 


him, ſherejoiced at her deliverance from 


the ſight of ſo Ty o * 
2 relation. 


She was one day . on r an wy 
derly gentleman, whoſe appearance pre- 


judiced her warmly in his favour. He 


ſpoke the language of pity, and of friend- 


ly advice; ſounds to which ſhe had been 


long unaccuſtomed. After the neceſſary 
introduction, he informed her that Mr. 
Martindale, ſenior, died ſuddenly two days 


before, in an apoplectic fit, and that his 
will had been that morning read. A co- 


dicil was found to have been lately added 


| to it, by which he ratified to Lady Jane 
the 
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the enjoyment of the two thouſand 
pounds per annum, 1n caſe of her ſurvi- 
ving her huſband ; but that he had not 


equeathed her, fon a 1 oh a 
any legacy whatever. 


Lady Jane cared ſo little about worldly = 
concerns, that ſhe heard of this+diſap- 
pointment without the leaſt diſcempoſure. 
Her mind had now yielded to-that ſtate 
of hurried perplexity, that did not allow | 


her time to reflect on all the miſeries at- 


tending her hapleſs ſituation. She had 
taken an elegant houſe in town; and its 
expences were unceaſingly defrayed by 
the divers ſucceſſors to her attention. All 
intercourſe between her and the little 
Louiſa Darnley had been long ſince pro- 
hibited by the unfeeling lord; who, cal- 
lous to misfortunes of which he had been 
a principal author, now wantonly regard- 
ed her, wherever he met her, with the 
piercing look of ineffable contempt. The 
affection ſhe once bore him was totally | 

obliterated ; and ſhe could meet him and 

Miſs Fielding together, which was not 

unuſual > beholding them with the ſame 
degree 
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degree of contempt which they did not 


fail manifeſting towards her upon every 
occaſion. 


A black coach, and all the outward 


trappings of woe, were the tokens by 
which ſhe ſoon deſcried Mrs. Martindale; 


who daily, paraded the Park and Bond- 


ſtreet with all the ſolemnity of pzcenT 


widowhood. To this was oppoſed the 
gaudy equipage of Lady Darnley, late 
Miſs Fielding; but this did not excite in 


the breaſt of Lady Jane, one ſenſation of 


ſorrow, envy, or ſurpriſe, Her feelings 
were however powerfully affected by a 
premeditated inſult ſhe received from La- 
dy Darnley, a few days after her marfi- 


age; who having ſtopped her carriage 
one morning at a ſhop in Bond Street, 


was {peaking to one of the people at the 


coach door, when Lady Jane paſled by. 
Miſs Dai t ley was with her, and eagerly 
called to Lady Jane; when Lady Darnley 
ſuddenly drew the ſpring blind, ta pre- 


vent her enjoying the ſlender ſatisfaction 


of even looking at her. 


— 
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— 


CHAP. XXXII. 


| M RS. Martindale did not long remain 


a widow. Ere the long twelvemonth 
was expired, during which it was neceſ- 


ſary for her to ſubmir to the doleful attire, 
and to put up with a corner of one of her 
 drawing-room windows being darkened 


by a hatchment, ſhe made a promiſe that 


when once the happy period arrived, ſhe 


would beſtow her hand on a more ſuita- 


ble lover than ſhe had found in her old 
man. Captain O Trigger, whoſe com- 
miſſion centered in a daſhing cockade, 
had paradgd his ponies about the city of 
Bath during ſeveral ſeaſons. But, though 


the gaming tables were in general propi- 


tious to him, the choſen ſocieties were 


not ſo. The miſſes all vowed, that Cap- 
tain O*Trigger was the fine t fellow in 


Bath; but the mammas and guardians 


gave him ſo little encouragement, that the 


Captain at length thought it beſt to boat 


a precipitate retreat, and try his ſucceſs 


in London, Ile was a fine, tall, handſome | 


looking 
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looking man; neat, but prepoſterous in 
his dreſs, and fond to a degree of his per- 


ſon. No man knew better than himſelf 


the names of all the different eſſences and 


pomatums imported - from India and 
France. From the powerful otto of roſes, 
down to the more reviving, but more 
humble lavender water, his drefling-room 


was the repoſitory of them all; which, 
together with his ponies, a few fans from 
Italy, and ſome pots of rouge warranted 
vegetable (the two latter articles he refer- 
ved for the happy fair on whom he might 


hereafter fix his choice), compoſed the 


whole ſtock in trade of this rAsHIONABLE 


MILITARY HERO, 


Captain O'Trigger, whoſe dels was 
not in the habit of laying any embargo 
on Ins inclinations, no ſooner behell our 
young widow, and was informed who ſhe 
was, than he determined to lay cloſe fiege 


to her; and as an advantageous marriage 


was the firſt grand object of his purſuit, 


he was reſolved to transform his charac- 


ter into ey any one that he might 
find 
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find on farther enquiry would be moſt 
likely to determine her in his favour. 


He began to try the whole battery of 
his artillery againſt the vain Mrs. Martin- 
dale; firſt, by the aid of a ſmall glaſs, ſuſ- 

pended to a black ribbon, and dangling 
from his neck; with which he affailed 
her wherever ſhe went; while the expreſ- 
ſion of a danned fine woman ] was uttered 
JUsT loud enough to catch her ear. At 
firſt ſhe thought his accents ſavoured ra- 
ther too much of the brogue ; but at 
length cuſtom reconciled her to him, and 
the hazarded not ere long to avow a diſ- 
tinguiſhed preference to Captain Of Trig- 
cer over the reſt of his competitors, 


He ſoon became the acknowledged in- 
tended of the beautiful widow ; not that 
| the cared for him in her heart, but her 
vanity was gratified at the idea of morii- 
fying her rivals, whom her opinion had 
magnified into a much greater number 
than even Captain O*Trigger himſelf 
could lay reaſonably any claim to. 


The 
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The laſt few weeks of Mrs. Martin- 
dale's funereal appearance were dedicated 
to preparations for her approaching nup- 
tials; on the ſtrength of which, her fa- 
vourite Captain was enabled to cut a much 
greater figure than before. A ſumptuous 
vis-à-vis was building at Hatchett's, by 
H1s expreſs order; and in which his taſte 
ſhone conſpicuous. She was perfectly 
convinced of the ſincere attachment of 
this Knight of Induſtry, and in giving him 
her hand, beſtowed on him alſo her own 
houſe in Devonfhire- place; and every ap- 
pendage of luxury ſhe parted with in his 


favour, with as little difficulty as ſhe her- 
ſelf had N N nen them. 


ew ſome months the torch a Hymen 
| blazed with unremitting ardour; but the 
inſtability of human Happineſs ſoon over- 
powered, and at length wholly extin- 
guiſhed it. Mrs. Martindale (now Mrs. 
Oe rrigger) was fatally convinced that ſhe | 
was the dupe of a deſigning fortune-hun- 


ter; for ſuch in NT: was her choſen 
; mate, | 
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lt would be needleſs to detail the mary 


- occurrences which led to the ſad reverſe 


| of fortune ſhe was henceforward fated to 
undergo, Her huſband's extravagance 
manifeſted itſelf at the gaming: tables, 
and elſewhere. Her money ſheltered him 
from a goal, but its ſource was not inex- 
hauſtible; and ſhe had no ſooner deprived : 
| herſelf of every future comfort, for his 
. preſervation, than he left her to lament 
her error in obſcurity and poverty. Cap- 
_ tain O Trigger, after ſelling her houſe and 
all ſhe was poſſeſt of, at length wholly 
deſerted her; and the only account ſhe 
ever after received of him was that of 
his having returned to a former wife in 
Ireland, with whom he had fled to ſome 
diſtant olime, far beyond the reach of 
law, en haar, or humanity. 


Lady 1 Martindale continued for a 
time to run the giddy round of thought- 
| leſs diſſipation ; but her heart, that had 
ever unwillingly yielded to its dictates, 
Was ſoon. tired of its tranſient gratifica- 


tions, and ſighed after the humble ſcenes = 
of peaceful retirement, But theſe, alas! 
| were 
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were no longer within the boundary « 
ber own acquiſition. She had no friend 
to fupport her tottering ſteps; no ſoothing. 


hand was ſtretched: forth to yield her 
comfort; no conſolatory parental voice 


remained to welcome her out of the path 
of vice. She was, as it were, left alone 


in the vaſt univerſe; the ſmall ſalary 
allotted her by Mr. Martindale ſhe duly 


received; and hitherto temporary addi- 


tions to it from her acquaintance had not 
failed her; but ſhe knew theſe could not 


laſt long, and ſhe had acquired experience 
enough to teach her that they would 

exiſt no longer than ſhe was inclined to 
ſacrifice her happineſs to e e ee 


of them. 


In this ſituation, ſhe had already conti- 


nued ſome years, anxious to exchange it, 


yet not poſſeſſing reſolution enough to 
effect it, when ſhe was one morning ſur- 
priſed by the appearance of Glencairn. 


He was ſo much altered in perſon, that 


ſhe had at ſirſt ſome difficulty ta recollect 

him; but his heart was the ſame. Ille 

* already been in Scotland, where he 
L 2 had 


—— — —— — 
no 
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had taken poſſeſſion of Colonel Stuart's 
eſtate ; {till inſiſting, that Mr. and Mrs. 
Courtenay ſhould not quit Allanbank. 
His voyage to India had not been proſ- 
perous. Mr. Stuart's affairs were, when 
he arrived there, in fo deranged a fitua- 
tion, that, at his death, which happened 
foon afterwards, they were found to be 
little worth the trouble that had been 
taken. on their account; and he was at 
length obliged to abandon them, after 
having obtained but a very lender ad- 
vantage in favour of his friend and patron. 
But the reſidue of Colonel Stuart's for- 
tune was yet more than fufficient to an- 
{wer any,purpoſe of his own. He had 
liberality of fentiment ſuſhicient to make 
every allowance in favour of Lady Jane 
Martindale's miſtaken conduct; and while 
he could yet entertain the hope of making 
HER, happy, the praiſe, or the cenſure of 


an ill-judging world were to him my 
indifferent. | 


; bf e exile on her to accompany him 

to Edinburgh, where ſhe fon convinced 

a: that the ee, uprightneſs of her 
heart 
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heart had remained uncontaminated by 
faſhionable levity, Nor was ſhe long there, 


before, by her admiſſion into a reſpectable 


family, and the delicate caution obſerved 
by Glencairn in his viſits to her, ſhe gain- 
ed that countenance and reſpect which 
had been wrenched from her in England 


by the iron hand of cruelty, injuſtice, and 


oppreſſion. Not a year had paſſed after 
this happy tranſition, before the death of 
Mir. Martindale, by liberating her from. 
the moſt ſacred, and moſt abuſed of en- 


gagements, enabled her to beſtow her 
hand, and large encreaſe of fortune, on 


him who had ſo nobly deſerved them. 
The amiable Mrs. Courtenay ſhone forth 
on this occaſion the bright repreſentative 
of sporLESs virtue. She knew how to 
pity thoſe errors ſhe had never known; 


and thoſe temptations which, as ſhe ſweet- 


ly ſaid, ſhe might not have been able to 


have withſtood, had fate dealt by her with _ 


the fame ſeverity it had done towards 
Lady Jane Martindale. The pomp of 
widowhood would have been but ill diſ- 
played by that hitherto unfortunate lady. 
dhe neither affected the weeds of ſorrow, 
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nor 
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nor the trophies of joy; but with all the 
decorum due to herſelf, and to thoſe with 
whom ſhe was now ſo happily connected, 
ſhe ſurrendered, as ſoon as decency would 
permit, the name of Martindale, and be- 


came entitled to the more nappy one of 
Glencairn, 


Ina ſhort time Mr. and Mrs. Courtenay 
_ 1nliſted on putting them into poſſeſſion of 
Allanbank, and themſelves retired to their 
eſtate in Ireland. Glencairn gloried in 
the ſucceſs of his unſhaken fidelity. Lady 
Jane proved herſelf the woman of honor 
and gratitude, by the conſtant rectitude 
and unremitting care of her conduct; nor 


was Glencairn: leſs remarkable as a huſ- 


band, than he had hitherto been from his: 
ſteady attachment as a lover, to the object 


of his ferſt choice. 


Mrs. OfTrigger plunged into exceſſes 
of wanton depravity; and a refuſal of 
Lady Jane's propoſal to receive and pro- 
tect her at Allanbank was the only inſtance 
of denial ſhe experienced from her indul- 
gent huſband. His acquieſcence to pecu- 
niary 
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niary offers was not however with- held 


from her, while any hope remained of 


her deſerving ſuch an act of kindneſs; 
but her life was at length wholly abſorbed 
by drunkenneſs and debauchery; and the 
premature end of it was well calculated 


to afford a ſtriking example to a BAD 
HEART : 


Nothing was wanting to augment the 
felicity of Glencairn, but an encreaſe of 
his family; and even that was almoſt com- 
penſated by the recollection that Mr. and 
Mrs, Courtenay were his heirs. I 


We will now take leave of Lady Jane 
Glencairn, and her happy huſband, 
Conſtant patterns of connubial happineſs, 
their lives were ſpent in the exerciſe of 
every ſocial virtue; and Lady Jane prov- 
ed the happy Contra/t between unavoidable 
error and premeditated vice, 


THE END. 


